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Art. I. Remains of the late John Tweddell, Fellow of Trinity 







College, Cambridge, being a Selection of his Letters wri m 
various Parts of the Continent, together with a Re-publi€ation 
of his Prolusiones Juveniles. To which is adjoined”@n, Ap- 
endix containing some Account of the Author’s Journ SS. 
Collections, Drawings, &c. and of their extraordinary isap- 
earance. Prefixed is a brief Biographical Memoir the 





ditor, the Rev. Robert Tweddell, A.M. Illustrated with Por- 
traits, Picturesque Views, and Maps. 4to. pp. 652. 3). 3s. 
Boards. Mawman. 1815. 


OvE readers may possibly have felt some surpiise that we 
have hitherto omitted to take notice of this publication, 
about which so much has been said and so much written, and 
some portions of which are likely to afford more food to the 
curious before they are ultimately developed: but many reasons 
have conspired to render such a delay accordant to our views 
on the present occasion. We have a decided aversion to 
become arbitrators in literary disputes; and this aversion is 
greatly increased when moral as well as literary worth is 
deeply implicated in the question. It was also our anxious 
hope that, long before this time, the discussions between 
Mr. Robert Tweddell, the Editor of this book, and the Earl 
of Elgin, as well as those of their respective partizans, (we do 
not use the word disrespectfully,) would have been compro- 
mised by the additional light which the very publicity of these 
disputes was likely to cast on the subject. It was moreover 
possible that the agitation of the question in so very open a 
manner might have roused the recollections of others besides 
those immediately concerned in these transactions; by which 
supplemental means the fate of those papers, of the loss of 
which the Editor of the volume now before us complains, 
might have been finally ascertained. Such, however, has not 
been the case; and the batteries of accusation and defence 
have become less active rather from the want of some suc- 
cedaneum, now that the regular supplies have been exhausted, 
than from satisfactory explanation or amicable adjustment. 
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It will not, consequently, be possible for us, with our view of 
our public duty, wholly to omit all mention of the discussions 
to which we have alluded: but we propose to notice them as 
briefly as the nature of the circumstances will permit; and to 
postpone that notice, as the most irksome part of our task, 
until we have taken a view of the more important, and certainly 
the far more gratifying, contents of the volume. 

The work may be divided under four heads: 1. A short 
biographical memoir of the late Mr. John Tweddell, by his 
brother the Editor.. 2. The correspondence of Mr. John 
Tweddell while abroad, containing remarks, &c. which 
ed to him in his travels, and an occasional view of 

occupations. 3. A long appendix of nearly one 
and fifty pages, mostly consisting of correspondence, 
» and discussions relative to the greater portion of 
+ Mr. J. Tweddell’s literary property, which has been 
ing since his death; and, lastly, a republication of his 
‘* Prolusiones Juveniles,” compositions already known to the 
learned world, from which the classical fame of the writer and 
the interest of the public respecting him took their rise. We 
propose to follow the order which the Editor has prescribed 
to himself; and, for the information of the few who may not 
hitherto have interested themselves concerning his brother, 
we will commence with a brief outline of his short but dis- 
tinguished career. 

Fohn Tweddell was born June 1. 176g, at Threepwood, 
near Hexham in Northumberland, being the eldest son of 
Francis Tweddell, Esq. a magistrate in that county. He 
was educated at a school in Yorkshire under the Reverend 
Matthew Raine, father of the late learned master of the 
Charter-house ; and, on leaving this school, he had the good 
fortune to be placed under the celebrated Dr. Parr, during an 
intermediate period before he resided at the University. That 
the labours of the instructor were rewarded by the extraordi- 
nary acquisitions of the pupil, and that Mr. ‘Tweddell’s aca- 
demical career was unusually brilliant, his “ Prolusiones 
Juveniles,” published in 1793, one year subsequent to his 
election as Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, amply 
testify; and on this occasion he received the compliments 
of some of the greatest scholars of the age, with several very 
elegant and classical poetical tributes from his own co- 
temporaries, especially from Mr. Abraham Moore, at that 
time of King’s College in the same University. Shortly after 
his election at Trinity College, he entered as a student of the 
Middle Temple, London: but to the science of the law he was 
by no means naturally inclined; though his brother states 
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that, from respect to his father’swishes, he paid, notwithstanding 
this distaste, considerable attention to his professional studies. 
His private plans, which seem shortly afterward to have been 
sanctioned by the assent of his family, and the melancholy 
catastrophe which deprived the world of a young scholar of 
whom extraordinary expectations were justly entertained, will 
be found briefly detailed in the annexed quotation : 


‘ It appears, both from the records of his private sentiments, as 
well as from his large and constant intercourse with the best 
sources of English history, and his predilection for political eco- 
nomy, that he would have wished to employ his talents an@€ulti- 
vated address in diplomacy at the courts of foreign powers, 

‘ It was not without a view to this object that Mr. Tweddell 
determined to travel, and employ a few years in acquiring a kiow- 
ledge of the manners, policy, and characters of the principal 
courts and most interesting countries of Europe, which were not 
yet become inaccessible to an Englishman, through the over- 
whelming dominion of republican France. He, accordingly, 
embarked on the 24th of September, 1795, for Hamburg; where 
that correspondence commences which is presented in part by the 
following pages; and which may serve to illustrate, though very 
imperfectly, the progress, pursuits, and indefatigable researches 
of this traveller in Switzerland, the North of Europe, and various 
parts of the East, until the period of his arrival in the provinces 
of Greece: here after visiting several of the islands in the 
Archipelago, he fixed his residence for four months in Athens; 
exploring with restless ardor and faithfully delineating the remains 
of art and science discoverable amidst her sacred ruins. The 
hand of a wise but mysterious Providence suddenly arrested his 
career on the twenty-fifth of July 1799. 


The body of Mr. Tweddell was deposited in the centre of 
the temple of Theseus at Athens; the most perfect remnant 
of antiquity, as we learn from Dr. Clarke and other travellers, 
that is now to be found in Greece, and which is at present 
used as a place of Christian worship. The original-interment 
was conducted with great simplicity; and a mere mound of 
earth distinguished for a few years the spot which contained 
the remains of this accomplished scholar. The Earl of Elgin 
furnished a Latin inscription, and committed it to the care of 
Mr. Lusieri an Italian artist then residing at Athens, and 
otherwise a well-known person to all the British visitants of 
that place, for the purpose of having it engraved: but 
Lusieri was anticipated in his design by ome countrymen of 
the deceased ; and by the activity of Lord Byron, Mi . Fiott, 





and others, a slab was placed over the grave in 1811, bearing 
the following elegant inscription from the pen of the Rev. R. 
Walpole, A.M. We reduce it from the capitals in which 
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it is printed, and of course engraved also, to a more con= 


‘venient form for the eye of the reader: 

“Eudes év GSinevoioss pdlyv Soplas mol soehas 
"AvSen, xa oe veov Moto’ egsanoe palyy. 

"AAAG povoy Tos owe Td yrivov auPinarvales 

Tipbos, thy yuxny dugavos dumus eyes. 

“Hysv 8, ot oe plaos, Pidov ws, xalad Saxou yeorles, 
Myijux piropgocivys yAweov, Oougcueta, 

"Hou vy’ Gums xak tegmvov eye Tool éoriv, “ASnvaus 
“Qs ov, Boslavvos Ewy, xeioas vs omodin. 


Without entering, at present, into other questions between — 


the Editor of this volume and Lord Elgin, we have no 
hesitation in saying that we do not think that his Lordship 
has been by any means handsomely treated on the score of 
the epitaph which he prepared. We do not mean by the pre- 
ference given to Mr. Walpole’s inscription, because this latter 
deserved that preference, and Mr. R. Tweddell could have 
had no influence on that occasion, but by the manner in 
which he now speaks ef Lord Elgin’s attempt to do honour 
to the memory of his brother. He introduces an anonymous 
letter from a gentleman at Athens (a gentleman of some 
eminence as a scholar, we believe,) to Mr. Walpole, relative 
to the completion of the inscription above quoted, which 
contains the following sentence: “ It appears that when 
Lord Elgin was at Athens he manufactured a long Latin 
inscription in honour of himself and of ‘Tweddell, which was 
left with Lusieri,” &c. This inscription has been handed 
about, has appeared in print, and we have seen it; and we 
are wholly at a loss to discover what it contains which can 
justify the criticism inflicted on it. That Lord Elgin’s name 
is inserted in it is true: but who can be ignorant that, in 
Latin inscriptions, the mention of the person who places the 
marble is according to the strictest and most approved pre- 
cedent? It does indeed appear that Lord Elgin’s original 
epitaph was more diffuse, and was abridged by some friend 
of Lusieri: but this does not in any way alter the case, 
because the gentleman who criticises it distinctly states that 
he had seen it only after these curtailments. — It may not be 
amiss to quote the translation of Mr. Walpole’s inscription. 
‘ Sleep’st thou among the dead? then hast thou cull’d 
In vain fair learning’s flowers, the muse in vain 
Smil’d on thy youth— Yet but thy mortal mould 
Hides this dark tomb; thy soul the heav’ns contain. 
To us who now our friendship to record 
O’er thee, pale friend! the tears of mem’ry shed, 
Sweet solace ‘tis, that here thy bones are stored, 
That dust Athenian strews a Briton’s head.’ 


Mr * Twed- 
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Mr. Tweddell had just completed his thirtieth year when he 
was thus arrested by an untimely death. — We cannot better 
conclude this brief notice of his life than by referring the 
reader to the beautiful lines of Mr. Haygarth, in his poe 
intitled ** Greece.” 7 


«© Pause on the tomb of him who sleeps within : 
Fancy’s fond hope, and learning’s fav’rite child, 
Accomplish’d TweppELL—but weep not, his death 
Was kind although untimely, for he rests 
Upon the shores to Taste and Genius dear, 

To him in youthful dreams the Grecian Muse 
Deign’d nightly visitation, breathing soft 

Her heav’nly melodies upon his ear ; 

He own’d her power, and when his slumbers view’d 
Her beauteous form bending with loosen’d vest 
And tresses discompos’d upon her lyre, 

And heard the well-known accents of her voice 
Falt’ring despair, he left his native isle, 

Join’d in her first embrace his tears with her’s 

And died.— She guards his sacred dust, and mourns 
His early doom, and leads with tender care, 

On each returning year, the solemn choir 

Of youths and virgins to his silent grave.” 


Our own regrets on this melancholy catastrophe quickly 
succeeded our knowlege of the event *; and neither then nor 
now is our tribute that of vain compliment, but of real and 
unadorned sorrow, for disappointment greatly magnified by 
the loss of almost all the literary relics of this departed 
scholar. 

* Enfin nous voici a Hambourg, says Mr. Tweddell in his 
first letter +, and thither we will now follow him. On his 
arrival, he found the society so much superior to his anti- 
cipation of it, that he resolved to extend the time which he 
had originally devoted to a residence in that city. His circle 
comprized the Comtesse de Flahaut, known as the author of 





* See our Review of Stephanopoli’s Travels in Greece, Appen- 
dix to Vol. xxxiii. N.S. 

+ Addressed to James Losh, Esq., barrister, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, apparently one of the most intimate friends that the 
writer ever had. The other persons to whom these letters are 
addressed, independently of Mr. T.’s own family, are the Hon. 
Stephen Digby, Thomas Bigge, Esq., J. Spencer Smythe, Esq., 
the predecessor of Lord Elgin at the Porte, Mrs. Warde, 
&c. The members of his own family whom he addresses are his 


father, mother, sister, and his brother the Editor of these ‘ Re- 
mains. 
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Adléle de Senange, Madame de Ja Rochefoucault, the Princesse 
de Vaudemont, M. de Souza the Portuguese envoy, and 
other diplomatic characters. ‘To the company of elegant and 
sensible females, the writer had throughout the portion of his 
life, into which his correspondence gives us an insight, a ver 
warm attachment: it was the object of constant research wit 
him ; and we need scarcely add that he was always accept- 
able, and soon became one of the most brilliant members of 
every society, male or female, to which he was, introduced. 
At Hamburgh he apportioned his time with great regularity 
between the study of the French and that of the German lan- 
guages (in the former of which he was previously 2 tolerable pro- 
cient,) drawing, exercise, and society; which the disturbed 
r : state of France at this period (1795), and a consequently 
: remarkable influx of strangers into places situated like 
 & Hamburgh, contributed greatly to augment. ‘The names of 
te Klojlinc and Madame de Genlis were shortly added to 
| those of Mr. Tweddell’s other acquaintance; Dumouriez was 
also in the neighbourhood ; and, though not without some 
difficulty, Mr.'T. procured access to him, circumstances at 
that time rendering it necessary for the General to live in a 
retirement approaching to concealment. Some anecdotes of 
" | other persons, whom political events had driven to Ham- 
| burgh for refuge, will be found in the annexed passage; which 
will also enable our readers to judge of the writer’s mode of | 
expressing himself in the French language, (certainly not very 
correct,) in which some few of his letters are written. — Speak- 
ing of Dumouriez, he adds: 

















‘ Tout le monde le cherche, connoissant bien qu'il est dans le 
voisinage ; mais personne, a ce que je sache, n’a encore decouvert le 
lieu de sa retraite, @ ceux la prés qui y ont été menés par un de ses 
amis. Il faut bien qu'il demeure caché, car ce gouvernement voudroit 
le chasser ; les aristocrats voudroient le punir de ses victoires, les 
démocrats de sa desertion. Mais il est bien gai, et ne craint rien. ) | 
Je viens de diner chez lui. Il m’a raconté de dréles d’aventures qui 
lui arrivérent pendant ses diffirentes fuites. On dit que Barrere 
est 2 Hamburg. Si cela est vrai, assurément i se cache avec 
beaucoup de soin, car personne ne l'a encore vu. Pour mot, je n'en 
crots rien. On a ecrit d’Espagne a un de mes amis, qu'on t attend 
dans ce pays la a tout moment. Il y arrivera sain & sauf malgré 
les vents et les tempétes. Il n'est pas né pour se noyer. Le Comte 
De Rivarol et 1 Abbé De Montesquiou, deux des plus beaux esprits 
de Paris, sont ict. Le Duc D'Aiguillon Vest aussi, et ita 
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d’autres constitutionels. Avez vous lu encore le dernier roman 
Mad. De Genlis? Ji s’appelle Les Chevaliers du Cygne—En 
vérité je trouve que ses cygnes sont des otes. Elle demeure tout pres 
de Hamburg. Depuis quelques jours jai fait connoissance avec 
Klopstock:. 
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Klopstock. Il est un tres bon vieillard, mais un peu trop vieillard 
pour gu’on puisse deviner en lui auteur de La Messiade.’ 


Berlin was the next station from which the correspondence 
was renewed; and at this place Mr. Tweddell commented 
acquaintance with the Ear] of Elgin, whom he had previously 
seen only in his passage through Hamburgh, but of whose 
attentions to him he now speaks in the very highest terms. 
It was the period of the carnival when he arrived at the 
Prussian capital, and all was bustle, noise, and court-galas. 
With the King *, to whom Mr. T. was introduced by Lord E., 
the ambassador, he held a short conversation on the sub- 
ject of travelling, and especially on the character of Abyssi- 
nian Bruce, whose work was much canvassed in all societies, 
for some time after its appearance. With the Princesses, 
Mr. T. was much delighted; the season of the year being 
fortunately that in which the court mixes much in society, 
which doubtless rendered the affability of the royal family to 
strangers more easy of remark. Of the Germans, Mr. T. 
was not inclined to think favourably; the rude and uncouth 
manners of the men disgusted him; and, although he allowed 
that the women were not altogether without agrémens, he found 
but few who had any attraction. To his former occupations 
he now added those of fencing and riding in the militar 
manege ; a proof that he'aimed at the acquisition of all that 
is elegant in the education of a gentleman, not confining 
himself to the attainments of literary excellence. .A descri 
tion of Berlin in times so fertile of tourists will add little to 
the information of our readers; and, as to its inhabitants, 
Mr. T. appears to have mixed more with French and English 
than native families. He particularly notices his reception 
by the (late) Duchess of Cumberland, Lord Elgin, and 
Dr. Browne, the King’s physician +, whose family he charac- 
terizes as remarkably agreeable, containing three daughters, 
more highly accomplished and instructed than any other 
females whom he had seen at Berlin: — but the handsomest 
woman in Berlin, he says, was the Princess Royal, with whom 
he had the honour to dance. , 

At Dresden, Mr. Tweddell’s stay was short; and much 
did he regret the society of Madame de Nadaillac, whom he 
left at Berlin: a woman whom he describes as full of esprit, 
and esprit of a much higher cast than what is usually called 





* The late Frederick-William the Second. 
_t This gentleman, who is an Englishman, retained the same. 
situation under the present King of Prussia for many years, 
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by that name. Scandal, it appears, had been busy with his 
intimacy with this lady: but he here declares the total want of 
foundation for any such reports, and attributes their origin 
to the system of manners at Berlin, which did not allow the 
people to comprehend a bond of union. between the sexes 
founded simply on friendship. 

From Dresden, the traveller proceeded through Prague to 
Vienna. Of his occupations at this place, he has given but 
jejune accounts to his correspondents; which is the more 
remarkable, because this was a station from which he seems 
to have anticipated greater pleasure than from almost any 
other, as far at least as society was concerned. The family 
which principally contributed to his entertainment was that 
of the Duke de Polignac, and the Duchess de Guiche * his 
daughter, to whom he had been recommended by the Mar- 
ques de Nadaillac; and he designates this family as literally 
the most pleasant that he had ever known. The Duchess of 
Polignac, whose influence with the unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
nette was an object of so much notoriety throughout Europe, 
did not long survive the tragical end of her royal patroness, 
but died at Vienna shortly after she had received the fatal 
news. 

In attending Mr. T. into Swisserland, it is necessary to 
observe that he appears to have made a minute journal of 
every thing which occurred to him worthy of notice in 
that highly interesting part of Europe; and that he lost no 
opportunity of perfecting his knowlege of that country, whe- 
ther by communications with the best informed inhabitants or 
by personal observation of all that was remarkable in nature. 


‘ The air of these high mountains has very bracing qualities, and 
after mounting almost perpendicularly for several hours, if for 
twenty minutes I rest myself upon the ground, I feel perfectly 
refreshed and as able to continue my route as when I first com- 
menced. I am convinced that I have benefited materially by this 
excursion. But exclusively of an accession of health, I have by 
this means seen the country in a very superior manner. In each of 
the cantons through which I have passed, I left nothing unseen 
behind me. I have travelled where neither carriage nor horse 
could have followed my route — and General Pfyffer of Lucerne, 
who is better acquainted with his own country than any other 
man in it, told me that my course was one of the completest 





* Since become Duchess of Grammont, wife of the nobleman 
whose defence of Versailles in October 1792 rendered him justly 
famous. She died in Scotland a few years since. Her son, who 


was a captain in the English army, has returned to France with the 
restored royal family. 
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that he had ever known to be pursued. My single journey 
will have embraced more than Mr. Coxe’s tour. — By the way, 
have you read Coxe’s Travels? If not, buy the French translation 
by Ramond — there are two translations — but Ramond has added 
many important observations to his, which are worth all the origi- 
nal together. You will be highly gratified with his observations 
upon the Glaciers, in Vol. ii. They are very finely written. 
Wherever I go, I always wait upon the men of information most 
celebrated in the place. I brought no letters with me (except for 
Lausanne), but the Swiss are so very obliging in communicating 
with strangers, and so pleased to find any stranger who interests 
himself about their country, that I never had the least difficulty in 
introducing myself wherever I wished. I always carry pens and 
paper in my pocket, write my observations on the spot, and tran- 
scribe them in a book before I go to bed. Ihave filled four small 
guarto books with such remarks, and one day or other I hope that 
you will have pleasure in travelling over again with me this coun- 
try upon paper. Your affection will create the interest which 
exists but feebly in the remarks themselves. At present I am 
going to Basle, where I hope to find letters from Threepwood. 
You do not know what repast it is to hear from so great a distance — 
especially while the posts are so uncertain, on account of the pro- 
gress of the French. I have found here a letter from Lord Elgin, 
our envoy at Berlin, inclosing another from Mr. Wickham, our 
minister at Berne, with whom I dined yesterday.’ 


The books of remarks mentioned in this extract, and which 
the indefatigable exertions of the traveller and his powers of 
observing and digesting warrant us in presuming to have been 
of no ordinary value, form a portion of those relics, the loss 
of which, in common with others, we have so much to deplore. 
The most celebrated individuals, with whom Mr. Tweddell 
became acquainted while in Swisserland and the adjoining 
countries, were Necker, and his daughter, Madame de Staél, 
whom he considered as one of the most extraordinary women 
that he had ever met in society; Professor Wyttenbach, 
the well-known annotator on Plutarch; Lavater, with whom 
during his stay at Zurich he had much intercourse, and who 
is here depicted as ‘a most interesting and amiable character;? 
and several other learned and remarkable persons: — inde- 
pendently of epistolary communications, through these and 
similar introductions, from many of the most eminent scholars 
of the Continent. 

From Lausanne, the last place in Swisserland from which 
any of these letters are dated, the writer went back to Vienna; 
in his way visiting Munich, where he was received with much 
attention by the ingenious Count Rumford, and was highly 
delighted with the arrangement of the institutions for ame- 
liorating the condition of the poorer orders. On his return to 
Vienna, he found that changes had taken place in the seciety 
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in which he previously moved, that rendered a residence there 
far less eligible; and that the Polignac family had retired to 
an estate in Lithuania, which Paul, newly installed in his 
imperial dignities, had conferred on them with much gene- 
rosity. Warm in his attachment to this exiled family, Mr. T. 
determined to seek them out in the country of their adoption ; 
and he arrived at the chateau of the Countess Potogka, of 
which Marshal Suvarrow was at this period an inmate, in 
time to witness the interesting scene of the final grant to the 
Duke de Polignac of his new estates. The letter announcing 
this grateful intelligence, and written by the Emperor Paul 
himself, was a good specimen of Spartan brevity : 

‘¢ T have this day made a grant to the Duke de Polignac of 
an estate in Lithuania, containing a thousand peasants; and 
I have the pleasure of signifying it to him with my own hand. 

‘ Pau.” — 

The value of this estate is estimated at about 2000l. a-year, 
and in a country in which provisions, and numerous other 
accommodations, are furnished to the landlord by the peasants, 
exclusively of the rent. ‘The Duke de Polignac lived at this 
time in the immediate neighbourhood of the Countess Potogka; 
and,. while residing in their society, Mr. 'T. became acquainted 
with the Comte de Choiseul: to whom he pays as warm com- 
pliments as to his favourite Marquise de Nadaillac, by describ- - 
ing him as the man who, of all the beaux esprits of France, 
pleased him the most. His account of Suvarrow may not 
prove unentertaining to our readers : 


* At present we are reduced to about 16 persons, and our societ 
is somewhat select and pleasant. Among these is the Marshal 
Suvarrow, the hero of Ismaél. He is a most extraordinary cha- 
racter. He dines every morning about nine o'clock. He sleeps 
almost naked. He affects a perfect indifference to heat and cold — 
and quits his charhber, which approaches to suffocation, in order 
to review his troops, in a thin linen jacket, while the thermometer 
of Réaumur is at 10 degrees below freezing. His manners corres- 
pond with his humors. I dined with him this morning, or rather 
witnessed his dinner — he cried to me across the table, “‘ Tweddell ! 
(he generally addressed by the surname, without addition) the 
French have taken Portsmouth. I have just received a courier from 
England. The King is in the Tower ; and Sheridan Protector.” 
A great deal of this whimsical manner is affected. He finds that it 
suits his troops and the people he has to deal with. I asked him, 
if after the massacre at Ismael, he was perfectly satisfied with the 
conduct of the day? He said, he went home and wept in his teni. 
The Russian soldiers are inhuman beyond conception. The Mar- 
shal has given in his resignation, and has written a very imprudent 
letter to the Emperor. — The answer is arrived to-night — but the 
result is yet secret.’ ' 
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The character of the Poles Mr. T. describes as * bad, very 


bad;’ and he subsequently adds: ‘believe me, there is no 
liberty lost by the revolution of Poland.’ This evidence comes 
from a man who, as all the readers of the “ Prolusiones” will 
recollect, was not a lukewarm advocate in the cause of civil 
liberty. | 
The next letter to that which caused our last remarks is 
dated from Moscow, where the writer arrived while the court 
was residing in that antient capital. Of the present Lord Whit- 
worth, who was then the British minister to the Emperor of 
Russia, he speaks in the highest terms; describing him as 
very superior to all those of our ministers at foreign courts 
whom he had seen on the Continent. .It is to be observed, 
indeed, that of the corps diplomatique in general, and espe- 
cially of his own countrymen who were members of it, Mr. T. 
was by no means inclined to entertain very favourable opinions ; 


and in one of his letters, which we have purposely passed, he 


writes more freely of them to the eye of friendship than he 
probably would have thought of doing had he conjectured that 
his remarks would ever obtain publicity. The letter in ques- 
tion contains opinions that could not have been formed on 
much experience or reflection. ‘The author had then seen very 
little of the Continent; and, were we to consider the sentiments 
there expressed, in which he censures very generally, as a 
rule by which we were to measure all future references to the 
same subject, it would be rather difficult to reconcile some of 
the praises which he bestows on individual ministers at the 
successive courts that he visited, with a sweeping declamation 
against the whole corps. 

It will not be possible for us to give more than the simple 
route of the traveller in the northern countries: but, when we 
say, therefore, that from Moscow he proceeded to Peters- 
burgh, thence to Stockholm by way of Finland, and, return- 
ing to Petersburgh, passed through Russia to the Crimea, we 
merely omit a few details with which the late travellers in 
those countries have furnished us in an ample measure. 

At Sympheropol in the Crimea, Mr. Tweddell was an in- 
mate in the house of the celebrated Professor Pallas; whence 
he took an interesting excursion among the mountains which 
command the Black-Sea. During this expedition, he informs 
his friend that he had found a great many antiquities and in- 
scriptions relating to the time at which the Greeks were 
masters of that island, and after them the Genoese; and to 
the same letter he adds, as a postscript, ‘I have made several 
tolerable drawings of all the most interesting views of this 
country, and I have copied all the inscriptions , et 
ound. 
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found.’ Dr. Clarke, in his travels in Tartary, &c., (Vol. i. 
- 435.) bears testimony to the value of this collection, which 
as unfortunately shared the fate of Mr. Tweddell’s other ma- 

nuscripts; Professor Pallas having published our traveller’s 

copies of the inscriptions, but without the power of adding 
those illustrations which he alone could have afforded. At 
the same place, Mr. Tweddell had the different costumes of 
the Tartars, Cossaks, Calmucks, &c. executed for him by 

a painter in the service of the Professor, in a masterly manner. 

We wish our readers to bear in mind the extent and nature of 

the different collections, and books of notes, to which we have 

referred, as it will be requisite in the sequel of this article to 
allude to them again. 

Leaving the Crimea, we lose sight of our guide, until we 
meet him once more with the Duke de Polignac at Woitooka 
in the Ukraine; and here it may be necessary for us to over- 
look the traveller for a short time, and contemplate the man. 
A gradual change seems to have taken place in Mr. Tweddell’s 
mind during the progress of his travels, which led him to 
look with indifference on those prospects and objects in life that 
he had once considered as the pursuits of laudable ambition ; 
and a distaste for consequence in official stations, though he had 
originally imagined the diplomatic line to have been the one to 
which his habits and acquirements naturally led him, was an 
early source of his reflections. We consider a growing me- 
Jancholy of disposition, arising possibly from living as an in- 
sulated being, although in the middle of society, (for he 
appears to have generally éravelled alone,) to have been rather 
the cause than the result of this wish of abstraction from the 
active duties of life; and even the ambition of authorship, he 
somewhere says, had died away within him. How far this last 
might have been the sentiment of a moment, rather than the 
prevailing tone of his mind, it is difficult for us to judge: but 


_ we think it fair to argue that it must have been an intermittent 


feeling only, since it is otherwise difficult to conceive how the 
ardour, with which he pursued all literary acquirement, re- 
mained unabated to the last moments of his life. Some traces 
of the disposition of mind to which we refer will be found in 
an extract from a letter to his father. 


¢ The ambition which I once possessed is, nearly, if not quite, 
extinct; it was propagated first by successes at the University, 
rather extraordinary —and, though I believe that its outward 
effects were not Reckioad by either vanity or presumption, yet it 
continued to grow inwardly for some time longer, and to receive 
nourishment from the applauses which I received in the world from 
ersons whose favourable opinion has been seen to intoxicate men 


oth graver and older than myself. This is now passed 4 
ink 
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think much the same as I ever did upon most of the subjects which 
I have at all considered attentively —but I am much less anxious 
about the influence of events upon myself, much more penetrated 
with the sense of those vanities of the great and little world, which 
I once thought deserving of attention. My wishes are more 
bounded, and my head and my heart are more calm. My en- 
thusiasm is burnt out in a great degree; I find that there are few 
things in life worthy to be coveted with ardor ; that it is, for the 
most part, a choice of evil, and that the villany and folly of the 
greater part of mankind furnish slender hope, to a cool calculator, 
of the good producible by the effects of the virtuousfew. I be- 
lieve that if there is any happiness to be found, it is in retreat; 
and the great and chief good which I feel to result from my daily 
observations upon every thing which has struck me for a long time 
past, is the idea that, at some future time, if ever I should enjoy 
tranquillity and repose (for happiness is too much to count upon), 
I shall reap from reflection upon what I have seen and felt, the 
solid conviction, that all which passes beyond the sphere of a con- 
tracted station is unworthy to excite a wish or a regret.’ 


Yet in a subsequent part of the same letter, although he 
shews a latent disinclination to any professional life, he offers 
to coincide with his father’s views, should any thing transpire 
in the political line of which he might be able to avail himself. 
It was about this same time, and while still resident at 
Woitooka, that he announces in a letter to his friend Mr. 
Digby that he had ceased to eat flesh-meat, and to drink fer- 
mented liquors. From the latter he abstained merely as 
judging them to be injurious to his constitution; from the 
former, owing to some peculiar views which he entertained as 
to the moral propriety of this nearly universal usage. Weare 
by no means inclined to follow him in his short reasonings on 
this question ; which are little calculated by any force, or in- 
deed novelty, to procure converts on the score of religious 
obligation, whatever they might do with a few on that of’ per- 
saad expediency. It does not appear that the Pythagoricien, 
as he was humourously called by the females of the Polignac 
family, ever resumed the use of this mode of sustenance: but 
wine he did occasionally taste afterward. 

“When Mr. Tweddell reached Constantinople, whither he 
next resorted, he was accommodated by Mr. Spencer Smythe, 
then envoy to the Porte, at the English palace, in the divi- 
sion of Pera. Here he continued to make notes, as in other 
places, either for the future amusement of his family or for the 
public at large; and he states that he had collected one hun- 
dred different dresses of that country, and had either taken or 
copied the greater part of the views in the neighbourhood. 

The constant contemplation of the miseries, which the red 
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had even then inflicted on the Continent, caused considerable 
alteration in his political opinions. ‘Iam the most decided 
enemy,’ says he, ‘ of the great nation; their monstrous and 
diabolical conduct makes me ashamed that I ever could 
imagine that their motives were more pure, or their ends 
more salutary :’ but, at the sametime, he asserts that his opi- 
nions regarding our mode of beginning the war had under- 
gone no change whatever. The peaceful occupations of the 
scholar and tourist, however, were not impeded; he con- 
tinued to add to his collections, especially of drawings ; and, 
as an auxiliary resource to his own labours, he procured se- 
veral from M. Préaux, of whose execution in this art he 
speaks with much encomium : — he had also obtained a con- 
siderable number of medals. From Constantinople he landed 
in Asia, but did not, as he had proposed, visit the plain of 
Troy ; postponing that expedition until some future occasion, 
which Providente decreed should never arrive. He had like- 
wise drawn for himself the outline of a more extended journey, 
to include Balbeck and Palmyra, with M. Préaux as a com- 
panion to assist in delineating those celebrated remains.—Re- 
pe re any farther progress in Asia for the present, he 
passed a short time in Tino and another island in the Archipe- 
lago, and arrived at Athens in December 1798. Of his oc- 
cupations at a place from the antiquities of which he was so 


eminently qualified to receive the purest delight, he shall 


speak in his own words: 


‘I find here every day something new to see and to admire. 
The antiquities of Athens give the highest ideas of the perfection 
to which human talent is capable of attaining. My companion is 
diligently employed in copying them, and I have already some 
very fine drawings of them in my portfolio. I have taken three 
chambers, and a kitchen annexed to them, in the house of a 
protegé of the English nation. My servant dresses dinner, and in 
a very excellentway. As for me, I continue to adhere to a diet 
which I have hitherto found so salutary — cabbages, potatoes, 
cauliflowers, milk, eggs, and fruit, are my daily food ; and, since 
the day that I abandoned flesh-meat, I have hardly had to com- 
plain of even so slight an indisposition as a head-ache. I am 
much cooler; I require less sleep; and support fatigue and heat 
- without the slightest inconvenience — which has not been the case 
of any other of my countrymen in this climate. To my dinner my 
servant has only to make a small addition of a more substantial 
nature for Mons. Préaux ; and so we live, very economically, and 
very philosophically ; solely intent upon the great objects which 
surround us. We rise early, and dine at five o'clock — the whole 
interval is employed in drawing, on one hand, and on the other, 
in considering the scenes of ancient renown, the changes which 
they have undergone, and the marks which yet on 
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I shall certainly have the most valuable collection of drawings of 
this country which was ever carried out of it. Not only they will 
be valuable, as bringing to my own recollection the scenes which 
I have visited, and as conveying an exact and excellent idea of 
them to my friends in England; but, exclusively of that great 
consideration, they will be an object of solid and_ intrinsic 
price. My principal collection will be uniform, of drawings about 
30 inches long. I shall have ten large ones, of the main temples 
and other most interesting objects of Greece, which will be about 
four feet and a half, or near five feet: one of these large ones is 
already finished, and a great part of the smaller size. Those of 
the large dimension are richly worth thirty guineas a piece —so that 
you will easily imagine nothing but the re-union of many extraor- 
dinary circumstances could have enabled me to be attended by 
a person capable in other times of turning his talent to such ac- 
count.’ . ~ 


His collection of inscriptions was now continually increas- 
ing; and he flattered himself that he had ascertained with 
tolerable exactness many sites, which the Abbé Barthélemi 
had mis-calculated in his chart of antient Athens. It is some 
matter of consolation, in such a wreck of literary treasures, 
that Mr. Tweddell’s corrections of Athenian topography have 
not shared the fate of his other works; he having communi- 
cated his discoveries on these subjects to Mr. Spencer Smythe, 
who presented the plans of Athens, antient and modern, to 
the Editor of this volume.— While thus enriching himself with 
the treasures of science and taste, the traveller received the 
melancholy intelligence of the destruction, as then reported, 
of Pera by fire; at which place, before his expedition to 
Athens, he had deposited, in the hands of Mr. Thornton, (a 
member of the English factory, and author of “ The present 
Stateof Turkey,” ) two trunks containing, besides clothes, &c. all 
his papers and notes on the different countries through which 
he had passed, and these were, he says, very voluminous. 
Among other things, were one hundred drawings relating to 
Constantinople; as also his different journals, including those 
of Swisserland and the Crimea, which, he adds, were com- 
posed with much care: indeed, of the extent of these journals 
we may form some idea from their author’s statement, when 
he says ‘ that it would require half a year of constant writi 
to transcribe the principal part of what he had already written,’ 
p- 317. Independently of these precious effects, his portfolio 
at Athens contained fifty other views of Constantinople, more 
valuable than those which he imagined to be lost ; fifty more 
of the Crimea; forty views of Athens; and one hundred and 
fifty drawings respecting the usages, ceremonies, and dresses 
of the people of Attica. Although, however, the greater 
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part of the premises of Mr. Thornton had been destroyed in 
this extensive calamity, Mr. Tweddell’s deposit was secured 
in a portion of the buildings not accessible to the destructive 
element. 

The last letter from Athens bears date July 14th, and in- 
timates no fears entertained by the writer on the score of his 
own health: yet on the 25th of the same month he was no 
more ! Monsieur Fauvel, the French consul at Athens, com- 
municated the mournful intelligence to Mr. Neave, an English 
gentleman; and the natureof Mr. T.’scomplaint, with the causes 
to which it was attributed, will be in some measure developed 
by the annexed extract: 


‘ Voici une nouvelle qui vous fera beaucoup de peine, quoique 
la connoissance que vous avez faite de Mons. Fwed ell soit encore 
vécente. Je suis persuadé que vous le regretterez beaucoup. Nous 
venons de le perdre apres quatre jours d’une fiévre double-tierce, fruit 
des fatigues excessives de son voyage. Tous ses compagnons sans 
exception ont eu la méme maladie: la sienne n’avoit rien de plus 
dangereux, mais je pense qu'il s'est tué, pour avoir voulu se traiter a 
sa maniére. Plusieurs vomitifs lui avoient occasionnes de grands 
efforts : il prit la dessus des poudres de Docteur James, dont il van- 
toit les qualités merveilleuses, et du guinguina: deux jours apres, au 
moment ov il paroissoit Her il perdit tout a coup la parole et la 
connoisance. On m’y appella ; je m’y rendis aussitot, pour le voir 
expirer en moins d'un demiguart d’heure entre mes bras, sans avoir 
donné aucune marque de souffrance ; la poitrine s'est remplie, a ce qu'il 
m’a paru, par la rupture subite de quelques vaisseaux ; ila eté suffo- 
gué en un instant. Mons. Tweddell avoit la poitrine fort délicate 
depuis un voyage quil avoit fait en Suisse. Ilavoit beaucoup soy 

ict Vhiver dernier. Ila eté inhumé au milieu du temple de Thesée, 
en partie par mes soins, avec tous les honneurs. La garde du 
Vaivodel’ a salué de 3 décharges de mousqueterie. Je n'avois point 
voulu de prétres, mais le temple etant aujourdhui une eglise, Hf n'a 
pas eté possible de faire autrement. Ila ete’ regretté de tout le monde, 
et jel’ ai pleurd comme un frere ; il m’avoit donné des preuves si sensibles 
de son amatié et de son bon ceeur.” ’ 

{ To be continued.] 
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Art. II. Parts Revisited in 1815, by Way of Brussels: including 
a Walk over the Field of Battle at Waterloo. By John Scott, 
Author of a Visit to Paris in 1814; and Editor of the Champion, 
a London Weekly Journal. 8vo. pp. 413. 12s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 

A FAVOURABLE reception with the public has a wonderful 

effect in quickening the pen of an author; and Mr. Scott, 
in his second report on the state of France, may be said to 
imitate those kind personages of whom we have heard it.obe 


served, gu’ils donnent beaucoup, et ne se font pas oe 
con- 
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Though a considerable resemblance prevails between this 
and the writer’s former book, (reported in M. R. Vol. xxvii. 
p. 364.) the present is certainly less replete with outré effusions 
against the character of our southern neighbours. We are 
hence tempted to conclude that Mr. S. must have been softened 
by the winning politeness of the Parisians; or that the length 
to which his charges were carried in his preceding volume is 
to be attributed to the power of first impressions, in a scene so 
new and extraordinary to an —— traveller as the gay and 
volatile metropolis of France. is attention, moreover, was. 
divided in his second journey by the military feats of our coun- 
trymen, and by an impatience to visit personally the scenes of 
the final overthrow of that power which had so long convulsed 
the Continent. With this view, he took his passage in the first 
instance for Flanders, and begins his narrative by a circum- 
stantial account of the occurrences of his voyage to Ostend ; 
and here we cannot help remarking that with him, as with 
other authors, success has had the unlucky effect of producing 
an extra degree of verbosity: his rule in this second tour 
being to describe not only every prominent character that he 
meets, but almost every individual or scene which can, by 
any amplification or stretch of imagination, be worked up into 
a picture. The consequence is that the volume, though by no 
means devoid of striking passages, contains much ‘that is 
trifling, insignificant, and below the notice not only of a se- 

‘rious writer but of a man of sedate years. Of such minutie 
we shall, of course, take little notice; for what purpose would 
it answer to relate to our readers the characteristics of his 
fellow-passengers on board the Margate-hoy, or to copy his 
account of his companions in the canal-boat to Bruges or in 
the Flanders diligence ? : 

A large portion of the work is appropriated to topics of a 
very different stamp, we mean to the battles. of Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo. Mr. S. disclaims, however, the intention of 
giving a complete or methodical report of these memorable 
engagements, and desires his readers to regard his account as 
little more than a collection of particulars and anecdotes that 
had escaped the attention of preceding writers: but we were, we 
confess, much interested in his representation of the exploits of 
our countrymen; and we shall make use of some of his details in 
our next ensuing article, which will be devoted to this subject. 
From Flanders, Mr. Scott proceeds to Paris, where he soon 
finds objects worthy of description, and gives his readers an 
amusing idea of the bustle of that capital, crowded as it then 
was (August 1815) with the military of almost every nation of 
Europe. The French were now sadly fallen from the high 
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spirits and frequent vaunts of which he had been a witness 
in the preceding year; and, from the moment at which the 
allies occupied the capital, a general impression prevailed 
that France would be made to pay dearly for the late struggle. 
The allied sovereigns and their ministers maintained a stately 
reserve towards the French court: for several weeks, British 
and Prussian sentinels were placed at the very palace of the 
Tuileries; and even when they were withdrawn from the 
presence of Louis, they continued to occupy the Palais 


Royal, and every public building of consequence throughout 
the metropolis. 


‘ The Palais Royal was the scene of almost all the quarrels that 
occurred between the French military and the Allies. These 
squabbles seldom happened between the British and the French,— 
but the disputes and disturbances between the latter and the Prus- 
sians were endless. The truth, I believe, was, that the French were 
characteristically arrogant, and that the Prussians didnot understand 
how to repress their insolence in a dignified, prompt, and effectual 
manner. — The stories of conspiracies, explosions, and re-actions at 
Paris, which were circulated in London about this time, had no more 
formidable foundation than these petty quarrels, that originated in 
no design, and came to no conclusion ; — but these furnished sub- 
jects for the talk of the evening in the saloons where the correspon- 
dents of the English newspapers picked up their intelligence, — and 
the nti pts that necessarily existed among these gentlemen, as 
to which should furnish for his particular journal the most striking 
communication, was nothing, and could naturally be nothing, 
but a struggle in exaggeration. Any one who should now refer to 
the contents of the private letters published in the Daily Press, to 
guide the opinions of the public of Britain as to the state of things 
in France, would find them a miserable mass of inconsistent false- 
hoods, in almost every particular disagreeing with each other, and 
scarcely ever, even by accident, corroborated by facts. At the 
time which I am now describing, there was no such thing as pro- 
curing even intentionally true statements from Frenchmen, — and 
if one could have been sure of their intentional honesty, their 
ignorance, in nine cases out of ten, would have been no less sure. 
Finesse, imposition, and trick, are the political weapons which the 

arties in France think it most advisable to wield, — and this only 
indicates that they are, as to politics, in a state of very imperfect 
information, and clumsy practice. Men are always cunning until 
they become wise:—the Chinese merchant cheats, and he of Lloyd’s 
is honorable in his dealings: —the difference is to be accounted 
for, rather by the superior commercial skill and intelligence of the 
latter, than by any intrinsic superiority of his moral sense. — The 
writers for the English journals were eagerly laid hoid Of by the 
politicians of France, ladies and gentlemen :— according to the 
views of the mistress or master, the conversation of the evening 
assembly was framed ; the pun was ready where the argument was 
deficient ;— the copy of verses clenched the doctrine, — ae 
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lively story, vouched for, by a fair partizan, — who, while she de- 
livered it, looked the most convincing logic at the English visitor, 
put contradiction out of the question, and did not leave recollec- 
tion enough for doubt. Thus charged home, the simple corres- 
pondent returned to his hotel, and gravely embodied in a letter, 
as authentic intelligence of the French capital, derived from pe- 
culiarly respectable sources, the wild lies of a heartless set of 
French impostors. This, in due course of time, was received and 
published by the editor of some daily oracle, — and then it became 
the text for political debaters: —the flimsy French fabrication 
was taken hold of, and examined, and tried, and searched, after 
the thorough manner of our country, but in a way that it was never 
meant to bear by its ingenious manufacturers. They would think 
it as reasonable to make a great coat of French gauze, as to turn 
a serious essay on one of their own stories.’ 


Though Mr. Scott must, even in the present work, be deemed 
a severe censor of the French metropolis, we find him occasi- 
onally inclined to relax, and not only to praise the climate of 
Paris, but to bestow a few kind words on the political feeling 
of the inhabitants. He describes himself as much gratified by 
enjoying the air of a summer’s evening in the garden of the 
Tuileries. 


¢ In the middle of the clumps of the garden, there were nu- 
merous dancing parties of the Parisian young men and women. 
The dance is a circular one, the dancers joining hands and singing 
as they go round;—the songs were all loyal, —it seemed for a 
moment as if a heart had suddenly got into the people. The scene 
was highly animating and even affecting, and it became more so 
when the King appeared abruptly at a window, and presented 
himself to the cheering of the crowds below, regarding them with 
a mild beneficent expression of face. —I do not mention this last 
circumstance as a decisive proof of the loyal disposition of the 
public. — But there was something very agreeable in the external 
appearance of public enthusiasm, excited in favour of a lately-re- 
turned cnedinnl who had suffered many misfortunes and strange 
reverses. One did not feel inclined to break the spell at the mo- 
ment ; — the spectacle had the look of that of a father blessing his 
children, and of children expressing their love for a father. — 
Certainly there were discernible, in the public behaviour, certain 
signs that it would be very difficult to reconcile with any violent 
feeling against the Bourbons. A fierce-looking soldier stood in 
the crowd collected below the King’s window on the Sunday 
a he stood there unconnected with any one else, as the 
relic of a destroyed system. He was heard to utter to himself an 
execration against the returned family. In an instant I saw him 
assailed with the utmost fury. It would be quite ridiculous to 
speak here of persons paid by the police; they were evidently 
self-animated who acted in this way. I endeavoured to notice 
_ what descriptions of the people were most active: they were those 
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ef the bourgeois, — such as shopkeepers and their wives— the 
eountry folks who had come from the neighbourhood of Paris to 
enjuy the Sunday, — also all the young men who had not milita 

decorations ~ and particularly the women. The soldier was only 
saved from their rough treatment, which they were carrying to a 
great length, by the arrival of the national guard, who took him 
offin custody. - It is a fact, notorious to every one who has been 
in Paris, that all the windows of the print shops, and ali the stalls 
of the boulevards, were crammed with caricatures against Buona- 
parte, and his friends, of the most cutting, and often of the most 
indecent description. The invention and execution of these might 
certainly be the work of the police, but if the general disposition 
of Paris was so warmly in favour of the cause which these prints 
traduced, as to threaten another national convulsion, would their 
exhibition lead to no paroxysm of popular indignation ? Instead of 
their exciting any expression of .disapprobation or disgust, they 
were all day surrounded by approving crowds, who seemed to 
take infinite delight in their bitterness. — In the theatres, when 
the air of Vive Henri Quatre was played, the peals of clapping 
were as fervent as those which were heard in the British play- 
houses when the Allied Monarchs visited them. — The ballad 
singers, too, would seem to put the real political sentiments of the 
commonalty to the test. I stopped one night to listen to two men 
on the quays, who were singing a comic description of Buona- 
parte’s various flights; they did it with infinite fun and severity. 


' One of them, in particular, was an admirable comedian ; he fre- 


quently interrupted his companion, who was going correctly on 
with the regular words as if he had committed a blunder, and 
threw in an mterpolation of his own, adding tenfold to the bitter- 
ness of the ridicule. The crowd was immense, and was most vo- 
ciferously cordial in its mirth. All the individuals present seemed 
to enter with the greatest good-will into the satire, —and at any 
particularly sharp point their delight went beyond all bounds. 
The soldiers, on this occasion, seemed as pleased as the citizens. 
I assuredly saw in Paris indications which were sufficient to con- 
vince me, that, with the bulk of its middle classes, Buonaparte 
was not now popular, — and that, notwithstanding certain hanker- 
ings after glory, and vague notions about the impropriety of priests, 
they were, nevertheless, conscious that the government of Louis 
the XVIIIth afforded them the best guarantee for national pros- 
perity, and public liberty. It was very clear that the Emperor 
stood much higher in the people’s estimation when he was at Elba, 
then he did after his return from that island. They attributed his 
first reverses to accident; they saw him treated with respect by 
the sovereigns of Europe, — retaining his titles, and exercising an 
independent sway in their neighbourhood. They could still so- 
lace themselves with the great achievements which he had led 
France .to accomplish : — they had not been visited with enough 
of humiliation to impress them with any fear that their fame was 
not still pre-eminent over their misfortunes ;——they retained ail 


_the public trophies,— and were, in the mean while, profiting to 
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@ very great degree by the peace. Their public means were thriv- 
ing unprecedentedly, and they were thus invited to talk bigly of 
the past, by the satisfactory circumstances in which they found 
themselves left. — All this, however, was a very different thing 
from wishing the Emperor back, — though, until the trial was 
made, it seemed to indicate such a wish. It certainly appeared 
to me, when I was first in France, that there was an: unaccountable 
bias in the popular mind towards the imperial sway : — the people, 
in conversation, sunk its atrocities, and dwelt fondly on its splen- 
dours:—but, as it turned out, this was only conversation. — 
The eleven months of the King’s reign were the most fortunate 
that France had known for many years. I shall justify this asser- 
tion by particular facts : the common people at Amiens, who were 
in a starving state under Buonaparte, were in the habit of earning 
three francs a day under the King. On the re-appearance of the 
former from Elba, their daily wages instantly fell to seventeen 
sous, in the prospect of the consequences. The manufactures of 
Rouen were rapidly thriving under the royal government. A 
wholesale house in Paris, with the circumstances of which I had 
opportunities of being acquainted, sold to the amount of five thou- 
sand francs a week, in the months of January and February 1815, 
and scarcely disposed of goods for five hundred a week when Na- 
poleon replaced himself. — It is very apparent, in the facts that 
have occurred, that Buonaparte was not supported by the French 
people; and there is scarcely a public man of any reputation, 
who has not availed himself of some opportunity to state, that he 
never connected the hopes of his country, either as they related 
to domestic freedom or foreign respectability, with that person’s 
return. — But there was an union of persons, strong in talent, and 
faithful in intention, that would gladly have improved the last re- 
volution, which they were far from desiring, so as to have made 
it the occasion of stedfastly settling the form of their government 
on the sound principles of popular rights. Louis's act, giving a 
constitution to the French, when he first arrived among them, 
was, in its essence, arbitrary, — though in practice it afforded a 
much larger share of liberty to the subject than had ever before 
been permanently provided for in France. The nation, with this 
beginning, might easily have gone on improving its institutions, if 
it had been fortunate enough to acquire more judicious views, and 
sounder moral habits : — but the individuals are not to be blamed, 
who would have availed themselves of a change, in producing 
which they had no hand, to advance their political system a stage 
in the road of improvement.’ 


This course of reasoning leads the writer to discuss the 
much-disputed question how Bonaparte found it possible to 
come back against the wish of the majority of the French na- 
tion. Like other speculators, Mr. Scott can solve this mystery 
only by the supposition of a conspiracy; at the bottom of which 
he places the former favourites of the Imperial usurper and 
their wives, who were, it appears, extremely impatient of the 
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air of importance assumed by the ladies of the old aristocracy 
after the return of Louis. Mr. S. would have been more cor- 
rect, had he admitted that Bonaparte’s success was the result 
of the unbiassed conduct of the soldiery; and that the male 
and female adherents, on whom he lays so much stress, came 
forwards only after the burst of military enthusiasm had 
brought their leader within the walls of Paris. We are by no 
means surprized, however, that even a double visit to France 
should have failed to give the author a thorough insight into 
the state of public feeling, or the causes of political changes. 
He himself remarks, indeed, with propriety, that 


* Those who will open their eyes may soon see in France that 
information must be sought for any how but in direct testimony. 
A Frenchman can persuade himself of any thing in a moment, and 
he can get rid of an important belief as easily and quickly. The 
Bolitical conversations of the saloons are not worth a moment's 
attention except as curious specimens of national character: ac- 
cording to their party is the complexion of their chattering, — 
but, what with pleasant fabrications, that would in England be 
taken for serious roguery, — and grave discussions, that would in 
England be thought exquisite pleasantries, — the simple listener is 
sure to be misled, and, if he carries his recollection about with 
him, he must be astounded with the conflict of inconsistencies and 
the jarring of contradictory reports. He would shew himself 
more confident than wise, who should pretend to have gathered 
a thorough understanding of the public mind of France frem one 
or two visits to Paris ; but a careful noting of indirect and.circum- 
stantial evidence, — a close observation of facts, and a habit of 
reasoning upon them independently, I may safely say, will -be 
found excellent preservatives against imposition, and perhaps the 
best methods of coming to something like correct notions of the 
present most extraordinary state of this most extraordinary people.’ 


The next subject of discussion is the removal of the pictures 
and statues from the Louvre. This topic, sufficiently inter- 
esting in itself, gains additional attractions in the present 
author’s hands from his having been an actual spectator of 
the unravelling of the mystery. M. de Bignon, and the other 
commissioners who negociated the capitulation of Paris, were 
anxious to provide a salvo for the retention of those admired 
monuments of art: but the Duke of Wellington declined to 
assent, and Prince Biucher bluntly repelled every attempt to 
insert a stipulation on the subject : 


‘ From the first moment of his entrance into Paris, he pro- 
ceeded spiritedly, and independently, in removing from the Louvre 
all that was in it of Prussian property: and the blanks on the 
walls shewed the daily progress of the French loss in this respect. 
The whole amount of it, however, would have been as nothing to 
the remainder of the collection, if the other members of the 
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alliance could have been induced to forbear, — and it was thought, 
by those who were interested in the retention, that the best way 
would be to keep very quiet as to the proceedings of Prussia, — 
to affect to take no notice of them whatever, — hoping that silence 
might cause the affair to die away after the first removals were over, 
—and that either the dull indifference or the singular good-nature of 
the states of Europe, might yet leave to Paris the darling beast of 
being the capital of the world as to Fine Art. 

‘ For some time there was reason to suspect that this manceuvre 
would be successful. — Indeed no Prenelaiaa permitted himself 
to entertain the slightest doubt of the consciousness of the Allies, 
when first masters of the French capital, that they were far too 
weak to repossess themselves of what was held in it as trophies of 
their defeat. ‘* You knew well, that we should have arisen as one 
man to destroy you, if you had dared to lay hands on what every 
inhabitant of Renee feels to be his honor, his pride, his delight, 
his existence.” — 

‘ It certainly seemed, however, as if the Allies at least hesitated 
very much, to mortify this offensive vanity. Every day new 
arrivals of strangers poured into Paris, all anxiety to gain a view 
ofthe Louvre before its collection was broken up; it was the first 
point to which all the British directed their steps every morning, 
In eager curiosity to know whether the business of removal 
had commenced. — The towns and principalities, that had been 

lundered, were making sedulous exertions to influence the coun- 
cils of the Allies to determine on a general restoration ; and several 
of the great Powers leaned decidedly towards such a decision.’ — 

‘ Before actual force was employed, representations were 
repeated to the French government, —but the ministers of the 
King of France would neither promise due satisfaction, nor uphold 
a &renuous opposition. They shewed a sulky disregard of every 
application. A deputation from the Netherlands formally claimed 
the Dutch and Flemish pictures taken during the re 
wars from these countries ; and this demand was conveyed throug 
the Duke of Wellington, as Commander-in-Chief of the Dutch 
and Belgian armies. About the same time, also, Austria deter- 
mined that her Italian and German towns, which had been de- 
spoiled, should have their property replaced, — and Canova, the 
anxious representative of Rome, after many fruitless appeals to 
Talleyrand, received assurances that he, too, should be turnished 
with an armed force sufficient to protect him in taking back to that 
venerable city, what lost its highest value in its removal from 
thence. 

‘ Conflicting reports continued to prevail among the crowds of 
Strangers and natives as to the intentions of the Allies, — but on 
Saturday, the 23d of September, all doubt was removed. On 
going up to the door of the Louvre, I found a guard of 150 
British riflemen drawn up outside. 1 asked one of the soldiers 
what they were there for? “* Why, they tell me Sir, that they 
mean to take away the pictures,’ was his reply. I walked in 
amongst the statues below. In one of the halls, I found two 
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brown-complexioned, stout, good natured looking women, the 
wives of English soldiers, examining, very curiously, the large 
reclining figure of the Tiber; one of them exclaimed with 2 
Jaugh, “ See how the young devils run over his body!” — On 
going to the great stair-case, I saw the English guard hastily 
tramping up its magnificent ascent:—a crowd of astounded 
French followed in their rear, — and, from above, many of the 
visitor's to the Gallery of Pictures were attempting to force their 


= past the ascending soldiers, catching an alarm from their 
su 


den entrance.— The alarm, however, was unfounded — but 
the spectacle that presented itself was very impressive. A British 
officer dropped his men in files along this magnificent gallery, until 
they extended, two and two, at small distances, from its entrance 
to its extremity. All the spectators were breathless, in eagerness 
to know what was to be done,— but the soldiers stopped as 
machines, having no care beyond obedience to their orders. — 

‘ The work of removal now commenced in good earnest : porters 
with barrows, and ladders, and tackles of ropes made their appear- 
ance. The collection of the Louvre might from that moment be 
considered as broken up for ever. The sublimity of its order] 
aspect vanished: it took now the melancholy, confused, dissolute 
air of a large auction room after a day’s sale. Before this, the visitors 
had walked down its profound length with a sense of respect on 
their minds, influencing them to preserve silence and decorum, as 
they contemplated the majestic pictures: but decency, and quiet 
were dispelled when the signal was given for the break-up of the 
establishment. It seemed as if a nation had become ruined 
through improvidence, and was selling off. 

‘ The guarding of the Louvre was committed by turns to the 
British and Austrians, while this process lasted. The Prussians 
said that they had done their own. business for themselves, and 
would not now incur odium for others.—The workmen being income 
moded by the crowds that now rushed to the Louvre, as the news 
spread of the destruction of its great collection, a military order 
came that no visitors should be admitted without permission from 
the foreign commandant of Paris. This direction was pretty 
‘strictly adhered to by the sentinels as far as the exclusion of the 
French, — but the words Je suis Anglais, were always sufficient to 
gain leave to pass from the Austrians : — our own countrymen were 
rather more strict, — but, in general, foreigners could, with but 
little difficulty, procure admission. The Parisians stood in crowds 
around the door, looking wistfully within it, as it occasionally 
opened to admit Germans, English, Russians, &c. into a palace 
of their capital from which they were excluded. I was frequently 
asked by French gentlemen, standing with ladies on their arms, 
and kept back from the door by the guards, to take them in to 
their own Louvre, under my protection as an unknown foreigner ! 
It was impossible not to feel for them in these remarkable circum- 


stances of mortification and humiliation ; and the agitation of the 
French public was now evidently excessive. Every Frenchman 
looked a walking volcano, ready to spit forth fire. Groups of the 
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common people collected in the space before the Louvre, and a 
spokesman was generally seen, exercising the most violent gesti- 
culations, sufficiently indicative of rage, and listened to by the 
others with lively signs of sympathy with his passion. As the 
packages came out, they crowded round them, giving vent to 
torrents of pestes, diables, sacres, and other worse interjections.’ 


No description can convey an exaggerated idea of the 
distress of the Parisians at the removal of their favourite 
monuments. The Duke of Wellington, hitherto the theme 
of their incessant praise, was now destined to become the 
object of all their sarcasms, and the burden of every idle tale 
current in that credulous metropolis. England was to have 
the choicest statues, the Venus and the Apollo! The 
French would not hear a doubt whispered on this head : — for 
what other reason should she who had lost nothing interfere 
to break up the collection? The females, accustomed to 
occupy a prominent place in all matters of business in 
France, made themselves conspicuous alsd on this oceasion ; 
and the British General, when looking around him in a 
drawing. room, was said to have been told by a young lady, 
‘6 Ne regardez pas, Milord, il n’y a rien & prendre ici.” 


‘ Wherever an Englishman went in Paris, at this time, — whether 
into a shop, or a company, he was assailed with the exclamation 
—‘* Ah! vos campatriots!”— and the ladies had always some 
wonderful story to tell him, of an embarrassment or a mortification 
that had happened to /zs duke ; of the evil designs of the Prince 
Regent, or the dreadful revenge that was preparing against the 
injuries of France.— The great gallery of the Louvre presented 
every fresh day a more and more forlorn aspect ; but it combined 
a number of interesting points of view, and for reflection. — The 
Gallery now seemed to bethe abode of all the foreigners inthe French 
capital :— we collected there, as a matter of course, every morning, 
— but it was easy to distinguish the last comers from the rest. 
They entered the Louvre with steps of eager haste, and looks of 
anxious inquiry: they seemed to have scarcely stopped by the 
way, — be to have made directly for the pictures on the instant 
of their reaching Paris. The first view of the stripped walls made 
their countenances sink under the disappointment, as to the great 
object of their journey. — Crowds collected round the Trans- 
figuration, —that picture which, according ta the French account, 
destiny had always intended for the French nation: — it was ever 
one’s wish to see it taken down, for the fame which this great 
work of Raphael had acquired, and its notoriety in the general 
knowledge, caused its departure to be regarded as the consummation 
of the destruction of the Picture Gallery of the Louvre. It was 
taken away among the last. 

* Students of all nations fixed themselves round the principal 
pictures, anxious to complete their copies before the workmen 
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came to remove the originals. Many young French girls were 
seen among these, perched up on small scaffolds, and calmly pur- 
suing their labours in the midst of the throng and bustle. — When 
the French gallery was thoroughly cleared of the property of other 
nations, I reckoned the number of pictures which then remained 
to it, —and found that the total left to the French nation, of the 
fifteen hundred paintings which constituted their magnificent col- 
lection, — was two hundred and seventy-four! The Italian division 
comprehended about eighty-five specimens; these were now 
dwindled to twelve : — in this small number, however, there are 
some very exquisite pictures by Raphael, and other great masters. 
Their Titians are much reduced,—but they keep the Entomb- 
ment, as belonging to the King of France’s old collection, which 


is one of the finest by that artist. A melancholy air of utter ruin | 


mantled over the walls of this superb gallery: —the floor was 
covered with empty frames, — a Frenchman, in the midst of his 
sorrow, had his joke, in saying, —‘* Well, we should not have 
left to them even these!” In walking down this exhausted place, 
I observed a person, wearing the insignia of the legion of honour, 
suddenly stop short, and heard him exclaim, — “* Ah, my God, — 


and the Paul Potter, too!” This referred to the famous painting 


of a bull, bY that master, which is the largest of his pictures, an 
is very highly valued. It belonged to the Netherlands, and has 
returned to them. It was said that the Emperor Alexander offered 
fifteen thousand pounds for it. 
‘ The removals of the statues were longer of commencing, and 
took up more time ;— they were still packing these up when I 
uitted Paris. I saw the Venus, the Apollo, and the Laocoon 
removed: these may be deemed the presiding deities of the col- 
lection. The solemn antique look of these halls fled for ever, 
when the workmen came in with their straw, and plaster of Paris, 
to pack up. The French could not, for some time, allow them- 
selves to believe that their enemies would dare to deprive them of 
these sacred works :— it appeared to them impossible that they 
should be separated from France— from la France — the country 
of the Louvre and the Institute ;— it seemed a contingency be- 
yond the limits of human revefses. But it happened nevertheless : 
— they were all removed. One afternoon, before quitting the 
palace, I accidentally stopped longer than usual to gaze on the 
Venus, and I never saw so clearly her superiority over the Apollo, 
the impositions of whose style, even more than the great beauties 
with which they are mingled, have gained for it an inordinate and 
indiscriminating admiration. On this day, very few, if any of the 
statues had been taken away, — and many said that France would 
retain them, although she was losing the pictures. On the follow- 
ing morning I returned, and the pedestal on which the Venus had 
stood for so many years, the pride of Paris, and the delight of 
every observer, was vacant! It seemed as if a soul had taken its 


tlight from a body.’ 
We cannot leave this extract without observing that Mr. S. 


is in a great minority: when he prefers the Venus to the 
Apollo ; 
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Apollo; it being an almost universal remark that, while the 
former disappoints, the latter surpasses the expectation of 
the spectator. It is satisfactory to find, from the evidence of 
an eye-witness, that no material injury (p. 334.) was incurred 
by any of the pictures in their removal; and that nothing 
was taken from the collection that did not belong originally 
to foreign countries. The French, under the poignancy of 
disappointment, poured forth the most bitter charges in that 
respect against the Prussians: but we are confidently assured 
(p. 358.) that, with the exception of a few maps and models 
of the fortified towns on the French frontier, seized by the 
more unceremonious of our allies, no species of French 
property was removed. An amicable spirit prevailed in the 
arrangements with the Dutch and Flemish deputies re- 
specting the great cabinet of Natural History; the French 
being left in possession of almost all that had been taken from 
the Stadtholder’s collection, on condition of making up a 
stock of equal value from duplicates of their own. By this 
means the admirable collection in the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris remains complete; while Holland is, on her part, suffi- 
ciently indemnified, having received such a number of animal 
specimens as enable the student to carry his progress in that 
department to a very considerable length. 


‘ But the bitterest mortification of the people of Paris yet re- 
mains to be described. The well-known Net A taken from the 
church of St. Mark in Venice, had been peculiarly the objects of 
popular me and admiration. — Being exposed in the public view, 
in one of the most public situations of Paris, this was esteemed the 
noblest trophy belonging to the capital,— and there was not a 
Parisian vender of a pailful of water, who did not look like a hero 
when the Venetian horses were spoken of. 

‘ “ Have you heard what has been determined about the 
horses ?” was every foreigner’s question: —‘* Oh they. cannot 
mean to take the horses away,” was every Frenchman’s remark. 
On the morning of Thursday the 26th of September, however, it 
was whispered that they had been at work all night in loosening 
them from their fastenings. It was soon confirmed that this was 
true, — and the French then had nothing left for it, but to vow, 
that if the Allies were to attempt to touch them in the day-light, 
Paris would rise at once, exterminate its enemies, and rescue its 
honor. On Friday morning, I walked through the square: it was 
clear that some considerable change had taken place; the effect 
of the forms of the horses was finer than I had ever before seen it. 
While Jooking to discover what had been done, — a private of the 
British staff corps came up. ‘ You see, Sir, we took away the 
harness last night,” said he. — “ You have made a great improve- 
ment by so doing,” I replied : — “‘ but are the British employed 
on this work?” The man said that the Austrians had ee *: 
the 
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the assistance of our staff corps, — for it included better workmen _ 


than any they had in their service. I heard that an angry French 
mob had given some trouble to the people employed on the Thursday 
night, — but that a body of Parisian gendarmerie had dispersed the 
assemblage. The Frenchmen continued their sneers against the 
Allies for working in the dark; fear and shame were the causes 
assigned. ‘‘ If you take them at all, why not take them in the 
face of day ?— But you are too wise to drag upon yourselves the 
irresistible popular fury which such a sight would excite against 
ou !” : 

‘ On the night of Friday, the order of proceeding was entirely 
changed. It had been found proper to call out a strong guard of 
Austrians, horse and foot. The mub had been charged by the 
cavalry, — and it was said, that several had their limbs broken. 
I expected to find the place on Saturday morning quiet and open 
as usual ;— but when I reached its entrance what an impressive 
scene presented itself! The delicate plan, —for such in truth 
it was, — of working by night was now over. The Austrians had 
wished to spare the feelings of the King of France the pain of 
seeing his capital dismantled before his palace windows, where he 

assed in his carriage when he went out for his daily exercise. 

ut the insolent ignorance of the people rendered severer measures 
necessary. My companion and myself were stopped from entering 
the place by Austrian dragoons: a large mob of Frenchmen were 
collected here, standing on tip-toe to catch the Arch in the dis- 
tance, on the top of which the ominous sight of numbers of work- 
men, busy about the horses, was plainly to be distinguished. We 
advanced again to the soldiers: some of the French, by whom we 
were surrounded, said, “‘ Whoever you are, you will not be allowed 
to pass.” I confess I was for retiring, — for the whole assemblage, 
citizens and soldiers, seemed to wear an angry alarming aspect. But 
my companion was eager for admittance. He was put back again 
by an Austrian hussar : — ‘‘ What, not the English !” he exclaimed 
in his own language. The mob laughed loudly when they heard 
the foreign soldier so addressed : —but, the triumph was ours ; — 
way was instantly made for us, — and an officer, on duty close by, 
touched his helmet as we passed. — 

‘ The King and the Princes had left the Thuilleries, to be out 
of the view of so mortifying a business. The court of the Palace, 
which used to be gay with young Gardes du Corps and equipages, 
was now silent, deserted, and shut up. Not a soul moved in it. 
The top of the Arch was filled with people, and the horses, though 
as yet all there, might be seen to begin to move. The carriages, 
that were to take them away, were in waiting below, and a tackle 
of ropes was already affixed to one. The small door, leading to 
the top, was protected by a strong guard : every one was striving 
to obtain permission to gratify his curiosity, by visiting the horses 
for the last time that they could be visited in this situation. Permis- 
sion, however, could necessarily be granted but to few. I was of 
the fortunate number. Ina minute I had climbed the narrow dark 
stair, ascended a small ladder, and was out on the top, with the 
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most picturesque view before me that can be imagined. An Eng- 
lish lady asked me to assist her into Buonaparte’s Car of Victory : 
his own statue was to have been placed in it, when he came back a 
conqueror from his Russian expedition! 1 followed the lady and 
her husband into the car, and we found a Prussian officer there 
before us. He looked at us, and with a good-humoured smile, safd, 
“© The Emperor kept the English out of France, but the English 
have now got where he could not !— Ah, pauvre Napoleon !” — 

‘ The cry of the French now was, that it was abominable, 
execrable, to insult the King in his palace, —to insult him in the 
face of his own subjects, by removing the horses in the face of 
day! Ll adjourned with a friend to dine at a Restaurateur’s, near the 
garden of the Thuilleries, after witnessing what I have described. 
Between seven and eight in the evening, we heard the rolling of 
wheels, the clatter of cavalry, and the tramp of infantry. A 
number of British were in the room: they all rose and rushed to 
the door, without hats, and carrying in their haste their white 
table napkins in their hands. The horses were going past, in 
military processidn, lying on their sides in separate cars. First 
came cavalry, then infantry, then a car;—then more cavalry ; 
more infantry, then another car,—and so on, till all the four 
past. The drums were beating, — and the standards went wavin 
by. This was the only appearance of parade, that attended any 
of the removals. Three Frenchmen, seeing the groupe of English, 
came up to us, —and began a conversation. They appealed to us 
if this was not shameful. A gentleman observed, that the horses 
were only going back to the place from whence the French had 
taken them : —if there was a right in power for France, — there 
must also be one for other states : — but the better way to consider 
these events, was, as terminating the times of robbery and discord, 
Two of them seemed much inclined to come instantly round to 
our opinion : — but one was much more consistent. He appeared 
an officer, and was advanced beyond the middle age of lite. He 
kept silence for a moment, and then, with strong emphasis said,— 
*< You have left me nothing for my children but hatred against 
England ; this shall be my legacy to them.” — “ Sir,” it was re- 
plied, — ‘‘ it will do your children no good, and England no in- 


jury.” 

The different and copious extracts which we have made, 
and other passages, (pp. 57+ 395- 398.) suffice to shew that 
Mr. Scott is always capable of an ingenious and not un- 
frequently of a judicious and temperate course of observation. 
In fact, we may with perfect justice give him credit for an 
impartial statement of all that he had an opportunity of 
seeing personally, or wherever his time was sufficient to enable 
him to collect the materials for forming a judgment: — but, 
in bearing this testimony in his favour, we must add that 
we have gone as far as critical impartiality will allow; since, 
whatever may be his descriptive powers, readers of pe 
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-will find themselves frequently mortified by the extremes, 


and sometimes by the puerilities, into which he is apt to 
fall. What can be said in defence of such a passage as that 
(p. 351.) which dwells on the Venetian horses as ‘ turning 
their unmoved faces to the Paris populace ;’ or which describes 
(p- 327-) the pictures of Raphael and Titian as ‘ looking with 
tranquil dignity: on crowds of soldiers preparing to remove 
them from their places on the walls of the Louvre Gallery ” 


‘The best parts of the book are those in which Mr. S. makes 


a literal record of conversations, and forbears to attempt 
to deck them out in false colours for the sake of giving them 
an air of importance. This is strikingly exemplified in the 
report (p. 253.) of his nocturnal dialogue with two High- 
land soldiers at Peronne; whose complaints of what the 
considered as over-rigid discipline on the part of the Duke 
of Wellington are very naturally and characteristically 
expressed. 





Art. III. The Battle of Waterloo, containing the Series of Ac- 
counts published by Authority, British and Foreign, with Cir- 
cumstantial Details, relative to the Battle, from a Variety of 
Authentic and Original Sources, with connected Official Docu- 
ments, forming an Historical Record of the Operations in the 
Campaign of the Netherlands, 1815. ‘To which are added the 
Names alphabetically arranged, of the Officers killed and 
wounded, from 15th to 26th June, 1815, and the total Loss of 
each Regiment, with an Enumeration of the Waterloo Honours 
and Privileges, conferred upon the Men and Officers, and Lists 
of Regiments, &c. entitled thereto. Illustrated by a Panoramic 
Sketch of the Field of Battle, and a Plan of the Positions at 
Waterloo, at different Periods, with a General Plan of the 
Campaign. By a Near Observer. Ninth Edition, corrected 
and improved. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Booth. 1816. 


HE glorious “field of Waterloo” has been so often de- 
scribed, that little novelty is to be expected from any 
account given to the public at this comparatively late period ; 


“and we shall accordingly refrain from entering into the details 


of that memorable day, except in as far as they conduce to 
illustrate some tactical observations which appear to have 
escaped the attention of former writers. Much has been said 
in praise of the talents of our commander, and the gallantry of 
our troops: but scarcely any one has made a point of speci- 
fying, in a clear and connected detail, the dependence of one 
event on another; or has tried to analyze, with the deliberate 
eye of an historian, the causes to which our triumph is to be 


attributed. The time is now come to exchange the enthu- 
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siasm of admiration for calm inquiry; and, without pretending 
to many other sources of information than such as are furnish- 
ed by the various official reports and the printed letters of in- 
dividual officers, we shall contribute our humble endeavours 
towards preparing a more precise colouring than has yet been 
given to this dazzling picture. We may thus hope to enable our 
readers to form their decision with regard to several interest- 
ing questions, which are still introduced as doubtful in print 
or in conversation; and, if we do not seem to rival some 
cotemporary writers in high-sounding panegyrics on our 
army, we shall not be backward in tracing and pointing out 
the distinguishing features of its superiority: — assured that, 
the more close is our examination, the more substantial will 
be found that basis on which rest both the pride of our troops 
and the security of our country. 

It appears that the disposeable force of the allies in Belgium 
in June 1815, making the necessary allowance for detachments 
and garrisons, was about 170,000 men; of whom 100,000 
were under Marshal Blucher and 70,000 under the Duke of 
Wellington. ‘The Prussians, impatient to fight, had made 
the greatest exertions to bring up their troops; and on our 
side the activity had been equal, but a considerable portion of 
our army was in America or on the passage home. Against 
this formidable array, Bonaparte took the field at the head of 
nearly 140,000 men, .of whom about 25,000 were cavalry; 
relying on the ardour, the experience, and the uniformity of | 
his troops, to counterbalance the numerical superiority of his 
opponents. A considerable part of the Prussians, however, 
consisted of new levies, or landwehr, and Belgians and 
Germans could not be said to amalgamate thoroughly with 
the British: but Bonaparte’s principal hope rested on celerity of 
movement, and on the chance which he thus gained of striking 
a decisive blow against an enemy scattered over an extent of 
sixty miles, and subject to the want of concert that attends a 
divided command. 

The French troops concentrated themselves by rapid 
marches between the 1oth and 14th of June, so as to be able 
on the morning of the 15th to move forwards, if not in cole . 
leeted force, at least in a manner which made their different 
attacks support each other, and draw towards a common 
centre in the course of the day. They appear to have suc- 
ceeded in concealing for several hours both the magnitude of 
their force and the scope of their movements; since the first 
Prussian courier, who reached Brussels in the evening of the 

15th, did not convey a positive assurance that it was the mass 
of the French that were advancing on Charleroi. Enough, 
however, 
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however, was signified to make the Duke of W. take imme- 
diate steps for preparing the troops to march; and when, a 
few hours afterward, the arrival of intelligence from other 
ge shewed the movement against the Prussians to be 
the real attack, orders were issued for the whole British 
force to ** march to the left,” that is in the direction of Ni- 
velles and Quatre Bras, places situated nearly 25 miles south 
of Brussels. ‘This second order was delivered to our different 
corps in the course of the night; so that in some places by 
three and in others by four o’clock in the morning of the 16th 
the infantry was in motion. They held their course straight 
forwards, without halting for refreshment, until they had 
advanced eighteen or twenty miles; and they were even then 
prevented from making a meal, the noise of the distant cannon, 
followed by the arrival of express orders from the Duke, urg- 
ing them on to the scene of conflict. As they continued to 
advance, they met from time to time waggons of wounded, or 
saw lying by the road-side numbers of similar sufferers, partly 
British, but chiefly Germans, a brigade of whom had been 
stationed at Frasne, the most advanced point under the 
Duke’s command. He himself had set out from Brussels at 
seven in the morning. 

Battles of Quatre Bras and Ligny.—The Duke arrived some 
time before his troops at Quatre Bras, a post of great import- 
ance at the meeting of four roads, one of which led to the 
Prussian army. He had the mortification, however, to find 
that the van of the French under Ney had not only advanced 
along the last-mentioned road, but were proceeding to pour 
their ¢#razlleurs into a wood that flanked the position of Quatre 
Bras, in the hope of throwing into disorder the British rein- 
forcements as they successively came up. It was between two 
and three in the afternoon* when our troops, first the High- 
Janders from Brussels, and next the Guards from Enghien, 
—_— to arrive at the scene of action; and the Duke immedi- 
ately caused the wood to be attacked. We succeeded in 
driving the enemy out of it: but our want of artillery and 
cavalry (meither of which had come up) prevented us from 
pushing the French with success ; so that a considerable time 
was passed in an alternation of advance and retreat, with heavy 
loss on both sides. 


~ € Soon after three o’clock, the Duke of Wellington rode into that 
art of the field of battle which is close to the village of Quatre 
ras. He was followed by his staff, which was not however very 
numerous. He halted a few yards in front of the g2d regiment, 





* See the Duke of Wellington's dispatch. 
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and exposed to a very heavy fire of round shot and grape. He 
spoke little or nothing ; his look was that of a man quite cool, but 
serious, and perhaps something anxious. He looked intently at 
various parts of the field where there was firing going on, and often 
pulled out his watch, as if calculating on the arrival of the regi- 
ments not yet come up. He said something, at one of these times, 
about when the cavalry might be expected. The shot, in the 
mean while, was plunging into, and along, the ground, close to 
him. He had not been long in the field before the arm of a gentle- 
man, with whom he had just been in conversation, was carried off 
by aball. The sufferer was instantly removed, — but his Grace 
was not observed to take any notice of the unpleasant affair. It is 
thought a good, and even humane rule, to act in this apparently 
unconscious way, in these situations where neither spirits nor time 
must be wasted: all the relief that can be given to the injured is in 


_waiting for them, and expressions of sympathy, or even its appéar- 


ance, would but dissipate attention, and perhaps subdue courage.— 
Shortly after the first-mentioned accident occurred at-Quatre Bras, 
the Duke dismounted from his horse, and causing his staff to do the 
same, sat upon the ground fora short time. The regiments, as 
they came up, entered the field by the road near which his Grace 
was: the balls were perpetually flying in amongst them.— The 
Brunswick cavalry were charged back upon this point by the 
French cuirassiers. The Duke retired from before their charge.— 
These cuirassiers received some terrible fires as they approached 
the infantry: men and horses came tumbling down in heaps, — 
Some of them made their way to the very rear of our lines, and 
two or three came back galloping, shouting, and brandishing 
their swords. They received the whole fire of a battalion. One 
man still kept on his horse. Hehad the hardihood to cut with his 
sword at the infantry as he passed. A Hanoverian met him in 
combat and wounded him: he would not give up his sword but to 
an officer, — his enemy was on the point of putting him to death, 
when one of our officers interfered and saved his life. 

‘ The Duke again took up his old ground : — the battle was now 
spreading. An officer belonging to the battalion close behind his 
Grace, suddenly observed my dk column of French infantry ap- 
proaching. He exclaimed hastily and loudly — “‘ There is a body 
of them!” The Duke heard what was said, and gently, without 
any alteration of manner, turned his horse’s head in the direction 
to which the officer pointed, and moved slowly that way. ‘“ Yes,” 
said he, “there zs a considerable body there —a considerable 
number indeed.” Then, without altering his quiet tone, — ‘ Co- 
lonel, you must charge.”—- The charge was made, and other 
charges succeeded, the whole of which were successful, but scarcely 
a wreck of that gallant battalion returned.’—(J. Scott, Paris Revi- 
sited, pp. 125—130.) 

Both armies had marched a long distance on that day. It 
was the object of Bonaparte to a Ney stop the advance of 
the British far from the Prussians, in the hope of accomplish- 


ing the total overthrow of the latter; and his instructions to that 
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Marshal, without containing a communication of his whole 
plan, directed him to push on and to fight the British wherever 
he found them. The D. of Wellington’s determination, on the 
other hand, was, whatever might be the object or strength of the 
force opposed to him, to exert every nerve to co-operate with 
Blucher; not by a vain attempt to march seven miles farther 
to join him, but by giving fall occupation to the army under 
Ney. Both sides thus fought straight forwards without any 
accurate knowlege of the strength of their opponents; the 
French having the advantage in point of numbers and prepa- 
ration at the oufset, but the British gradually becoming 
stronger as their succours came up. The encounters took 
place partly in the wood and partly in the adjacent fields, 
which were covered at this season with a crop of rye, of such 
a height as to prevent on our side a correct observation of the 
adverse movements, and to add materially to the confusion of 
the scene. Several sudden charges were made by the French 
cavalry, all of which were met with courage by our regiments, 
but with greater or less loss according to their state of readiness 
for action. On the whole, however, the French were very 
roughly handled, and had been driven froma part of the contest- 
ed ground, when Ney sent to order up immediately a body of 
25,000 men, which had arrived within two miles of the scene 
of action: but he had the mortification to learn that they had 
been marched back to the main army under Bonaparte ; and, 
although they were returned as soon‘as possible by the latter, 
the services of a most important corps were lost to the French 
at a time when they were most wanted. ‘They passed the 
evening in marching backwards and forwards; while, had 
they either been employed by Bonaparte against the Prussians 
or by Ney against the British, the loss of the allies would 
have been, beyond doubt, very greatly increased. In conse- 
quence, however, of their being withdrawn, the British 
retained possession of the ground which they had gained *, and, 
their cavalry and artillery coming up in the evening, were 
prepared to renew the battle with great vigour on the next 
day. The force engaged did not on either side exceed 20,000 
men; and the loss was proportionably very heavy, that of the 
Duke being in killed, wounded, and prisoners nearly 5000 ; 
that of Ney considerably greater. 

The battle of Ligny was both on a larger scale and between 
armies in a better state for the contest, the Prussians having 
occupied the ground some time before, and the French net 
having had so far to march in this direction as towards Quatre 
Bras. Ligny, if we may judge from the opinion of Drouot, 





* See the French official account. 
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or from what is unfortunately much more conclusive, the 
extent of the Prussian loss, was in several poitits an exposed 
position. The slopes on which their masses of infantry were 
drawn up laid them open to the ravages of the French artil- 
lery, while the enemy were in a great measure protected from 
the cannonade by the sinuosities of the ground. Of the oppos- 
ing forces on this day, the numbers appear to have been 
nearly equal; the Prussians acknowleging an army of 80,000 
men, and Bonaparte attacking them with two corps d’armée 
and the guards, the total of whom, even in a complete state, 
could not exceed that amount. ‘The fighting was marked not 
by manceuvring on either side, but by extreme impetuosity 
in the ‘French and extreme obstinacy in the Prussians. 
As the former had succeeded in the outset in gaining posses- 
sion of the village of St. Amand on the Prussian right, the 
great efforts of Blucher were directed to re-occupy this ground: 
he partly succeeded ; and it was at this critical time that Bona- 
parte took the determination to order round the 253000 men 
whom he had placed at Ney’s disposal. The battle now 
raged along the whole line; Blucher was obliged to call suc- 
cessively all his reserves into action; and Bulow’s corps not 
coming up as expected, it became indispensable to order a 
retreat, at the time when the French reserve, consisting of 
the guards, began to penetrate to his rear. It was now near 
nine o’clock at night, and the retreat took place without south 
disorder, the French soon desisting from the pursuit. The 
loss of the Prussians was sitatenaly heavy, — not less than 
20,000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners; that of the 
French nearly 10,000. 

In the night of the 16th, the conversation in the ——— 
camp radi on the events of this sanguinary day. ‘The 
Prussians had given way; and how had it happened that the 
British, whom the French had made sure of defeating, had 
gained ground? It was owing, said the infantry-officers, to the 
inferiority of the French in number, and to the cavalry not 
having boldly repeated their charges; ‘ils n’auoient pas fran- 
chement abordé Vinfanterie.” Marshal Ney has declared his 
opinion that, had Bonaparte, on the 16th, directed his pre- 
ponderating force against Quatre Bras, he would have over- 
powered the British, without incurring great danger from the 
Prussians, who might have been watched or opposed by the 
remainder of the French. He should, however, have taken 
into the account that such a movement could not have esca 
the observation of the Prussians, or of the British van-guard ; 
that our regiments would have received orders to halt before 
they reached Quatre Bras; that, the march of the French 
being thus unavoidably lengthened, the action could not have 
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begun till late in the afternoon; and that, on the next day, 
Blucher would not have failed to have burst through the 
opposing division of the enemy and have marched to our 
support. It must at the same time be admitted that the extent 
of mischief might have been fully as serious in this case as in 
that which “actually took place, and would have been owing in 
both to the same cause. 

This cause forms one of the principal points that we shall 
endeavour to:discuss. Itisavery general notion, even amon 
the Duke of Wellington’s admirers, that at the outset of the 
operations he allowed himself to be taken by surprize, and 
someof them have gone so far as to apologize for him by 
throwing the blame on Fouché: who, it is gravely alleged, sent 


a female with an exact plan of Bonaparte’s operations to the. 


frontier, but managed so that her arrival at the British head- 
quarters should not take place till after the battle of Quatre 
Bras. (Paul’s Letters, p.92.) Some sagacious politicians 
imagine that Fouché acted thus in order that he might keep 
tn with both parties: but the fact will be found to be that 
the Duke of Wellington, like other eminent commanders, 
would not place much faith in intelligence received from sources 
that may so easily be corrupted. Frederick II. was surprized 
at Hochkirchen, in consequence (it is said) of his secret cor- 
respondent in the Austrian camp being discovered by Marshal 
Daun and obliged to send him a false dispatch *: but, be this 
as it may, the truth is that the greatest military successes are 
obtained not by relying on such precarious information, but 
by vigilance and activity in watching the enemy’s movements. 
If ever a General was fitted for the intriguing business of 
espionnage, it was Bonaparte; yet, if we scrutinize the causes 
of his mightiest victories, whether in his memorable campaign 
of 1796, in his capture of Mack in 1805, or in the move- 
ments that led to the still more disastrous day of Jena, we shall 
perceive that the whole may be explained without a reference 
to such mysterious communications. It admits of no doubt 
that at the battle of Quatre Bras our troops were in a very 
unprepared state: but the explanation of this fact will be 
found to involve very little censure on a General who had 


been always distinguished, when commanding separately, for — 


his promptitude in point of information. The Duke seems to 
have erred in nothing but in placing too much confidence 
in the vigilance of the officers, whether Prussian, Belgian, or 
British, who were stationed on the frontier: but the great 
cause of our fighting unprepared is to be sought in the temper 





* See the article on Gley’s Journey into Germany and Poland, 
in the APPENDIX to our 1xxxth Volume, published with this Review. 
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of a veteran glowing with all the impatience of youth to come 
into contact with the oppressors of his country, and determined 
to fight in Flanders, as he had done in Champagne, without 
allowing much time for the co-operation of his allies. 

The plan of the Prussians, against so active an enemy as 
Bonaparte, should have been to place in the advanced posi- 
tions such small bodies of horse or foot as might have made 
a temporary resistance, during the two days that were evi- 
dently necessary to collect the numerous bodies of the allied 
troops scattered over an extent of fifty or sixty miles. These 
detachments might have been ordered to retreat, or autho- 
rized to surrender, as soon as their commanders had ascer- 
tained the decided superiority of the enemy, and could 
transmit such intelligence to head-quarters as would enable 
the allied Generals to determine with confidence the real 
direction of Bonaparte’s march. On this system, the day for a 
general action would have been the 17th; by which time all 
the allied troops might have arrived, from right. ahd. left,. at 
a central position on the Brussels road in the neighbourhood 
of Waterloo or Genappe. Blucher,. however, hide to try 
the fate of arms on the 16th, without calculating the time 
required by the British to arrive, and even without waiting: 
for one of the divisions of his own army. ‘ The Marshal’s 
plan,” says the Prussian official account, “ was. to fight. a 
general engagement with the enemy as soon as possible. On: 
the 16th, Bulow’s corps had been delayed in its march, and. 
had not yet come up; nevertheless, the Field- Marshal resolved 
to give battle:”—a resolution in which he persisted without 
considering that the British General was not on the frontier 
but at Brussels. | 

No time appears to have been lost by the Duke in actin 
on the intelligence transmitted to him by the Prussians. ft 
reached him only on the evening of the 15th, and our troops 
(at least our infantry) began their march from all points at day- 
light on the 16th. Had the assembling of the French force 
been made from the east, the Duke would have had .less 
hesitation in directing his march immediately towards the 
Prussians: but a great part of the enemy came from the 
west, and might have threatened Brussels by a shorter road 
than that which they actually took. The consequence of 
making a stand in so advanced a position as Ligny was that, 
as early as the forenoon of the 16th, Ney’s vanguard was in 
possession of the great road of communication between the 
British and the Prussians. The intercourse of the two 
armies was thus interrupted; so that the Duke remained 
during the whule of the succeeding night in uncertainty as “a 
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the issue of the battle of Ligny. A patrole sent by his Grace 
in the direction of Ligny, in the morning of the 17th, seems 
to have brought him the first account of Blucher’s retreat: 
it was confirmed by a Prussian aide-de-camp some time-after- 
ward, but too late to save the double labour of first bringing 
up our artillery, and afterward dragging it back all the way 
to Waterloo. 3 

In thus animadverting on the over-eagerness of Blucher, we 
must not be deemed insensible to the merits of that gallant 
and estimable veteran. His fierce impetuous mode of fight- 
ing had great effect in checking and enfeebling the French; 
which was apparent, among other things, by Bonaparte 
finding if necessary to call to his assistance on the 16th the 
corps of 25,000 men from under the command of Ney. 

Battle of Waterloo.—The early part of the 17th had been 
devoted by the British to bringing in their wounded compa-~ 
nions, and preparing for a new conflict at Quatre Bras: but, 
on nrocnser: | intelligence from the Prussians, the main body of 
our army began to retreat about ten o’clock. The day 
passed without any action, except at the village of Genappe; 
where the French cuirassiers and lancers having debouched from 
a lane, a.charge was ordered first with our hussars, which did 
not succeed, and afterward with our heavy horse, the result of 
which was «<cinpletely favourable. After a fatiguing march 
of twelve miles, our army reached the eminences of Mont 
St. Jean; when, as if to complete their hardships, they were 
saluted by a very heavy fall of rain, which deluged the ground 
and made their night’s bivouac extremely uncomfortable. The 
evening was occupied by the different divisions in repairing 
to their respective posts, and in making various preparations 
for the expected attack of the next day. 

The intelligence of Blucher’s retreat had been accompanied 
by a notice that it was to be made on Wavre, a place distant 
twelve miles from Waterloo; and that by the 19th the 
Prussians would be in a state to act with vigour against the 
French *: but an interval of two days was not to be passed 
with impunity in the face of such an enemy as Bonaparte. 
He had now great hopes of accomplishing his desired object 
of fighting the British separate and unsupported; and he 
detached under Grouchy 40,000 men who had fought at 
Ligny, with orders to follow the track of the Prussians, to 
occupy them as Ney had occupied the British on the 16th, 





* See the account of the battle of Waterloo, by Don Miguel 
Alava, the Spanish General accompanying the Duke of Wellington. 
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and to prevent their moving to the right to the assistance of 
their allies. Proceeding himself with his fresh troops in the 
direction of our army, he employed the 17th less in pressing 
on our rear than in making every arrangement for the deci- 
sive conflict of the succeeding day. ‘Notwithstanding the 
torrents of rain, and the wretched state of the roads, the 
French army and artillery were moved forwards from their 
respective positions fifteen, sixteen, or eighteen miles alon 
the road to Waterloo. ‘The van, accompanied (as usual) by 
Bonaparte in person, reached the ground opposite’ to our 
army in the evening, and a partial cannonade took place 
between their light artillery and the guns planted in our 
position. Sufficient day-light remained to enable the French 
staff-officers to reconnoitre our situation: but the main body 
of their army passed the night at Genappe, and in the 
villages, ‘a considerable way in the rear. Much, then, 
remained to be done on the morning of the 18th in bringing 
up both troops and artillery; otherwise Bonaparte, who 
strongly felt the value of the interval, would have begun the 
action at an earlier hour. 

The Duke of Wellington had very decisive reasons for 
trying the issue of a battle at Waterloo. He was acquainted 
with the position, having previously had it surveyed in the 
contemplation of its becoming the scene of an engagement: 
he was assured of Blucher’s alacrity to co-operate with him; 
and he might calculate that, even after an ample allowance 
for bad roads and unfavourable weather, the Prussians, 
setting out in the morning, would arrive at the scene of 
action by two, three, or four o’clock in the afternoon. Be- 
sides, Brussels could be defended only by fighting at 
Waterloo. Our position there was favourable, not in its 
front, the slope being too slight to impede a charge of horse 
or the advance of a column of foot, but from its compact 
nature, as it did not extend in all above two miles, and was 
covered on the right and left by ravines. It had one more 
advantage which was not put to the test ; that of providing 
for the eventual preservation of the army in case of the most 
unfavourable alternative. “ What would have been the 
consequence,” said an officer to the Duke, after the battle, 
‘‘ if by misfortune the position had been carried ?” — * We 
had the wood behind to retreat into.” —‘ And if the wood 
also was forced?” — No, no; they could never have so 
beaten us but we could have made good the wood against 
them.” (See Paul’s Letters, p. 172.) 

In front, the British position had only two small out- 
works, one in the centre consisting of a farm-house called 
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la Haye Sainte; the other to the right, of greater comse- 
gpemnees and so well known of late under the name of 

ougoumont. In drawing up our troops, the Duke mixed 
the Belgian and Hanoverian regiments in every part of the 
parton with regiments of British, so as to give them the full 

enefit of the example and support of our gallant country- 
men: the front consisting almost throughout of infantry 


formed in squares, each side several files deep, with directions 


to preserve that order whatever might be their loss, by 
drawing closer as their ranks were thinned. Between the 
squares, considerable spaces were left for the purpose of 
enabling the battalions to deploy when ordered into line; as 
well as for affording our cavalry an opening when advancing 
from the rear to charge the disordered enemy. ‘The squares 
being placed en echiquier, (like a chess-board,) a body of 
cavalry venturing to penetrate through an opening exposed 
itself to a fire in front from the square behind that interval, and 
to a discharge on each flank from those which it passed. So 
desperate an attempt would not have been made by ordinary 
cavalry: but the cuirassiers, confiding in the protection of 
their armour, frequently tried the deadly experiment, in vain. 
Such was the position of our infantry:—a position which, 
with the well-known firmness of our men, would have baffled 
without difficulty all the efforts of the enemy, had not the 
artillery made dreadful ravages among our squares. Some 
of them were in a degree protected by the unevenness of the 
ground, but others were unavoidably in sight; and all, even 
those that were behind the eminence, were exposed to the 
destructive effect of shells. _ 

The French were likewise posted with every advantage 
which talents and familiarity with the art of war could sug- 
gest. Along the ridge opposite to the British were 45,000 
men, cavalry and infantry, which supplied successive columns 
for the early attacks; behind was a reserve of 15,000 men, 
most of whom were of the Imperial guards; while on the 
right was stationed the 6th corps, (20,000 strong,) which had 
not been in action on the 16th, and which was destined to 
resist the approach of the Prussians. The force under the 
Duke’s command in the field on the 18th of June was near! 


60,000 men; of whom about two-thirds were of first-rate 


character, but among the rest, particularly the Hanoverians 
and Belgians, were troops of recent levy, or of doubtful firm- 
ness in the hour of trial. Though Bonaparte, after the 
arrival of his reinforcements in the afternoon, had under his 
command nearly 80,000 men, justice requires that, in calcu- 


lating the force opposed to us, we should make a deduction 
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of 20,000, on account of the necessity of reserving on his 
right a powerful corps to watch the approach of the Prus- 
sians. The hopes of the French lay, therefore, not in their 
numbers so much as in the experience and uniform character 
of their troops; the soldiers speaking all one language, and 
being commanded by officers who had toiled together through 
many hard-fought campaigns. 

Each army was fatigued by long marches, and had suffered 
severely from the inclemency of the weather; yet each was 
full of ardour in its cause and of confidence in its leader. In 
other respects, likewise, these resolute combatants were on a 
footing of equality. A defensive force, when extended along 
a length of line, is easily penetrated by assailants who possess 
the means of concentrating an overpowering mass ‘on any 
particular point: but the position of the British, protected in 
flank, though open in front, was such as to put their advantages 
on a par with those which are naturally possessed by an 
attacking force. More cannot be said of the aid derived from 
the nature of the ground, and it would not be fair to acknow- 
lege less. — Seldom have two armies been more completely 
furnished with the means of combating and destroying. ‘The 
artillery, on the one part, possessed all that Paris could furnish 
during three months of preparation; while, on the other, 
ample supplies had been drawn from our magazines durin 
the same interval, by an almost daily communication wit 
England by sea. The cavalry on each side was numerous, 
and in fine condition. Both armies were commanded by 
Generals of the very first reputation: the one renowned for 
his skill in defensive warfare, and the other known through- 
out the Continent for having vanquished the troops of every 
nation by his overwhelming system of attack. 

The first efforts of the French were directed against the house 
of Hougoumont, the possession of which would have afforded 
their columns a free approach to the right wing of the 
British, and would have enabled them even to bring nearer 
their artillery. The sharp-shooters stationed by the Duke in 
the orchard surrounding the chateau were driven in by a 
superior force: but all the efforts of the enemy, reiterated as 
they were, proved ineffectual against the troops stationed in 
the building and within the court-wall. Fortunately, the 
trees sheltered the wall from the cannon so as to prevent a 
breach: but the enemy’s bombs set fire to the house inside, 
and reduced it to a mere shell. The communication with 
our line was for a time cut off, and the ascending blaze 
seemed to indicate some dreadful catastrophe to the gallant 
troops that occupied it; yet the detachment of Guards 
stationed 
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stationed in it still stood their ground, fired through holes 
in the gate and the wall on their assailants, and literally heaped 
the adjacent ground with the dead bodies of the French. 
The maintenance of this post was of the greatest importance, 
both as presenting a flank-attack on us during the day, and 
as enabling the extremity of our right to move forwards in 
the evening to enfilade the columns of the French in their 
last desperate assault. | 

To Marshal Ney was assigned the command of the attacks 
on our centre, and his station during the action was in the 
high road leading directly up to our position. Columns of 
culrassiers and lancers, having advanced to protect a charge 
of their infantry, were themselves attacked by our light 
dragoons: but the latter suffered greatly from the superior 
weight of the enemy’s horses and men. They had, however, 
in some measure disordered the French; and, on their being 
forced to retire, a brigade of heavy horse advanced to the 
charge and literally overthrew the opposing force, rolling 
over both men and horses, and obliging a strong column of 
infantry to surrender. In other parts of our line, the brant 
of the attack was borne by our infantry; the French squad- 
rons coming boldly up, and some of the officers galloping 
forwards in the vain expectation that our soldiers would waste 
their fire on them. 


+ 


‘ On our part, the coolness of the soldiers was so striking as 
almost to appear miraculous. Amid the infernal noise, hurry, and 
clamour of the bloodiest action ever fought, the officers were obeyed 
as if on the parade; and such was the precision with which the men 
gave their fire, that the aid-de-camp could ride round each square 
with perfect safety, being sure that the discharge would be reserved 
till the precise moment when it ought regularly to be made. The 
fire was rolling or alternate, keeping up that constant and uninter- 
rupted blaze, upon which, I presume, it is impossible to force a 
concentrated and effective charge of cavalry. Thus, each little 
phalanx stood by itself, like an impregnable fortress, while their 
crossing fires supported each other, and dealt destruction amon 
the enemy, who frequently attempted to penetrate through the 
intervals, and to gain the flank, and even the rear of these 
detached masses. ‘The Dutch, Hanoverian, and Brunswick troops, 
maintained the same solid order, and the same ready, sustained, 
and destructive fire, as the British regiments with whom they 
were intermingled.’—( Paul's Letters, pp. 160, 161.) 


Such, in few words, was the nature of the repeated attacks 
attempted during this most arduous conflict. Our artillery- 
men were frequently ordered to leave their guns that they 
might not be exposed to the fire of our infantry, which was 
always reserved until the enemy drew near. “ The carnage,” 
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says Ney, ‘ was the most dreadful I had ever seen;” yet he 
continued confident of success until late in the afternoon. 
*© Several times,” says Drouot, “ when I brought him orders 
from the Emperor, did he repeat to me that we were on the eve 
of gaining a great victory; that he was about to make with 
our infantry a decisive effort on the centre of thie enemy, while 
our cavalry should carry the batteries which did not appear to 
be strongly supported.” Every attack was preceded by tre- 
mendous discharges of artillery: —never were the audacity 
and impetuosity of the French more conspicuous, and never 
were they so completely baffled ;— infantry, dragoons, cui- 
rassiers, and lancers all failed before the British line. The 
Duke of Wellington was seen riding backwards and forwards, 
bearing succour to every exposed point, or determining the 
moment when our soldiers were to move, and rush forwards on 
the assailants. ‘ He was every where to be found encou- 
raging, directing, animating: —he carried his glass in his 
hand; and so just was his observation, that you would have 
said that his eyes penetrated the smoke and forestalled the 
movements of the foe. How he escaped, that Merciful 
Power alone can tell, who vouchsafed to the allied arms the 
issue of this pre-eminent contest.’ (Battle of Waterloo, p.57.) 


‘ Every inch of ground was disputed on both sides, and neither 
gave way till every means of resistance was exhausted. The 
smallest hillock, the most trivial embankment, was frequently 
taken and retaken several times. Repeated charges of cavalry 
took place; the field of battle was heaped with dead, and the 
firing, instead of slackening, became more and more violent. 
Both sides contended with equal fury, and the defence was as 
obstinate as the attack was impetuous.’—‘ The English artillery 
made dreadful havoc in our ranks: we were so completely ex- 
posed, that their ricochets passed easily through all the lines, and 
fell in the midst of our waggon-train, which was placed behind on 
the road, and its environs. A number of shells too burst amongst 
them, and rendered it indispensable for the train to retire to a 
greater distance. This was not done without considerable dis- 
order, which the English clearly perceived. Our artillery re- 
opened their fire with equal vivacity; but probably with much 
less effect, as their masses could only be levelled against by 
approximation, being almost entirely masked by the inequalities 
of the ground. The continuous detonation of more than 300 
sone of artillery ; the fire of the battalions and light troops ; the 
requent explosion of caissoons, blown up by shells which reached 
them ; the hissing of balls and grape-shot; the clash of arms ; 
the tumultuous roar of the charges, and shouts of the soldiery 
— all created an effect of sound, the pen is impotent to describe. 
(‘‘ Rélation fidéle de la dernigre Campagne de Bonaparte.” Battle 

of Waterloo, p. 115.) | ; 
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The Prussians had been during some time in sight, but 
being at first in small numbers, and afterward fully occupied 
by the corps under Count Lobau, their presence was pro- 
ductive of no relaxation in the attacks on the British. Bona- 
parte had long watched the moment when a partial breach in 
our line was to afford him a favourable opportunity of bring- 
ing up his reserve: this never took place: but, after. six 
o’clock in the evening, he felt that his only chance of success 
depended on making a violent effort with these fresh troops. 
It was then, accordingly, that, having called them from 
behind the ridge by which they had hitherto been protected 
from our artillery, he caused them to advance along the road 
leading to the centre of our position, harangued them in his 
usual strain, and was answered with reiterated cries of * Vive 
?Empereur !”? ‘The shouts were so loud as to fix the eager 
attention of our line; which, however, was prevented by the 
mist and clouds of smoke from seeing what was going on, 
although the distance did not exceed a hundred am 

We are now come to that part of the battle in which, at 
Ligny and on so many other occasions, the attack of a fresh 
force in the close of the day had given victory to the French; 
and it is ori the repulse of this tremendous and final effort 
that the fame of our army most proudly rests. It was now 
that the French were taught the difference between the cou- 
rage of men excited to a few hours of ardent exertion, and 
that steady fortitude which never yields to alarm and knows 
of no retreat but by command. It was now, likewise, that 
we reaped the advantage of preserving the possession of 
Hougoumont, and of thus enabling our right wing to advance 
and flank the French columns in their approach. 


‘ The British right wing, with its artillery and sharp-shooters, 
was brought round from a convex to a concave position, so that 
our guns raked the French columns as soon as they debouched 
upon the causeway for their final attack. Our artillery had orders 
during the whole action to fire only upon the infantry and cavalry 
of the French, and not to waste their ammunition and energy in 
the less decisive exchange of shot with the French guns. The 
service of the artillery was upon this occasion so accurate, and at 
the same time so destructive, that the heads of the French 
attacking columns were enfiladed, and in a manner annihilated, 
before they could advance upon the high road. Those who 
witnessed the fire and its effects, describe it to me as if the 
enemy’s columns kept perpetually advancing from the hollow way 
without ever gaining ground on the plain, so speedily were the 
files annihilated as they came into the line of the fire. Enthu- 
siasm, however, joined to the impulse of those in the rear, who 
forced forward the front into the scene of danger, at em ir 
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carried the whole attacking force into the plain. But their cou- 
indeed against every 
obstacle till they attained the ridge, where the British soldiers 
lay on the ground to avoid the destructive fire of artillery, by 
which the assault was covered: but this was their final effort. 
“‘ Up, Guards, and at them,” cried the Duke of Wellington, who 
was then with a brigade of the Guards. In an instant they sprung 
up, and, assuming the offensive, rushed upon the attacking columns 
with the bayonet. This body of the Guards had been previously 
disposed in line, instead of the squares which they had hitherto 
occupied. But the line was of unusual depth, consisting of four 
ranks instead of two. ‘‘ You have stood cavalry in this order,” 
said the General, ** and can therefore find no sagan: 6 in chargin 


infantry.” The effect of their three fatal cheers, and of the rapi 


_ advance which followed, was decisive. ‘The Guards of Napoleon 


were within twenty yards of those of our sovereign, but not one 
staid to cross bayonets with a British soldier. The consciousness — 
that no support or reserve remained to them added confusion to 
their retreat.’ — (Paul's Letters, pp. 180—182.) = 


It was at this time, and not sooner, that the operations of the 
Prussians had a decided influence on the battle. ‘They had 
marched in two columns by two distinct roads, but both were 
naturally bad; and they were rendered so heavy by the late 
rain that a British officer, who left Wavre early in the 
morning, occupied five or six hours in making his way to 
Waterloo. Bulow’s corps, which had not fought at Ligny, 
had set out on its march as early as four in the morning: but 
such was the delay in passing a narrow bridge at the outset, 
and such was the great difficulty of bringmg up their 
cannon through the defiles, that their van did not shew 
itself on the French flank until half-past four in the afternoon. 
They immediately began to act: but, as their number did 
not exceed 6,000 men, they could occupy only a part of the 
enemy; and it was not till half-past seven o’clock (see the 
Prussian Official Account) that they were enabled to operate 
with a preponderating force against the French reserve under 
Count Lobau. ‘This our Commander perceived; and he 
had no sooner repulsed the attack of the Imperial fosress 
than he ordered the whole of our line to advance. Though 
our troops soon overcame the resistance of the ¢zrad/leurs, and 
of the different battalions which had participated in the last 
unsuccessful attack, nearly 10,000 men of the Imperial guard 
remained drawn up in hollow squares, who refused to sur- 
render, and whose resistance at first was considerable: but 
the British line, both horse and foot, advanced with the 
greatest determination; and these veteran warriors either fell 
before them or were hurried along in the flight and panic 
which were now become general throughout the French 
7 ur 
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Our men took possession of the enemy’s batteries, and, 
ascended the ridge from which Bonaparte had issued his 
mandates and sent forth his reserves, but were prevented 
from proceeding farther both by their extreme fatigue and 
by the line of pursuit being now occupied by the Prussians: 
who, favoured by the full moon, and inflamed by national 
antipathy, followed up their advantage without iatermission 
and without mercy. 
The loss of the French during the battle has never been 
computed with accuracy: but, when we consider the steady 
fire on our side, and the close order in which the enemy gene- 
rally exposed themselves: to our guns, we shall probably not 


be far wrong in erg it at double our own; that is, 


at 25,000 men. Such a slaughter in so limited a space is 
almost without example, the reported loss in these encounters 
being generally much exaggerated. ‘The comparatively small 
number of French officers of rank, and particularly of Bona- 
parte’s Staff, who fell, is to be ascribed to the orders given to 
our artillerymen to fire only on solid masses. The losses 
on both sides, on these dreadful days, may be thus computed : 


Prussians, total loss, viz. at Ligny, Waterloo, 
Wavre, and Namur, in killed, wounded, and 


prisoners, - - - - - - - 33,000 
British, (exclusive of Hanoverians,) at Quatre — 

Bras and Waterloo, - - - - - 11,000 
Hanoverians, - - - 2,700 


Belgians and Dutch at Quatre Brasand Waterloo, 4,100 
Computed loss of the French at Quatre Bras and 


Ligny, - - + © = + = 18,000 
Ditto at Waterloo, on the part opposed to the 
British, - - - - - - -25,000 


Ditto on the part opposed to the Prussians and in 
the pursuit, which continued all the way to the 


Sambre, - - - - - - - 20,000 
Fugitives dispersed throughout the country, who 
never resumed service, - = - = 15,000 


Remainder who were rallied at Laon and else- 
where, but not in a state to face an enemy, - 20,000 





Total, - 145,800 





Observations on the Battle. — 'The French, wey hs anxious to 
find an apology for defeat, are apt to attribute their reverses 


to mismanagement on the part of Napoleon: but the general- 
ship on both sides appears to have been very judicious, and 
much more exempt from error or oversight than the case 
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usually is in operations of such magnitude. Bonaparte 
wasted no force in vain efforts against our flanks; and Wel- 
lington incurred no loss by attempting to pursue the French 
columns in their repeated retreats. It is not true that Bona- 
parte mistook the Prussians for the French under Grouchy ; 
his miscalculation in that respect could go no farther than 
supposing that Grouchy might ere long follow the Prussian 
corps that had marched to our assistance; and his pretendin 
to consider the Prussians on the hill as French is mien 4 
on a par with his professed exultation at seeing our army in 
its position in the morning, when he exclaimed, * Ah! je les 
tiens donc, ces Anglois.”. Noman ever acted more completely 
a feigned character than Bonaparte, from the beginning to the 
end of the revolutionary drama; and the more closely we 
examine his conduct, the more we shall be struck with his judg- 
ment and sagacity. ‘ He fought the battle,” says the Duke of 
Wellington in a private letter to his mother, ‘ with infinite 
skill, perseverance, and bravery.” In fact he seems to have com- 
mitted only two errors in the short campaign of the last year; 
the first on the 16th, when he did not employ a corps of 25,000 
men in a decided manner either under himself or under Ney; 
and the second on the 18th, in continuing his attacks after six 
and even seven o’clock in the evening, when it was clear that 
any success which he might have gained would be indecisive, 
while to obtain it he was sacrificing the only force that re- 
mained to cover his retreat. 

If we advert to the duration of a battle, we are naturally led 
to compare past times with the present, and to observe the 
extraordinary improvements introduced into the mode of 
warfare. In the case of Blake and Van Tromp, we read of 
three days’ naval engagement, while the battles of Camper- 
down and Trafalgar scarcely lasted as many hours. A cor- 
responding abridgment, though not altogether to the same 
extent, has taken place in land-battles; since, whatever may 
be the length of partial attacks, it is very seldom that a general 
engagement lasts above a few hours after the opposing lines 
have come into contact. The contest at Ligny, obstinate and 
sanguinary as it was, did not exceed four hours in duration, 
viz. from five o’clock to nine; and Waterloo was a conflict of 
seven hours, from half-past one till half-past eight. Could 
the Duke of W. have foreseen all the impediments in the way 
of the arrival of the Prussians, he would probably have pur- 
sued a different plan, and have either availed himself of the 
protection of the forest of Soignies, or have adopted some other 
method of effecting a close combination with Prince Blucher” 
for operations on the succeeding day. 

It 
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It is a common error in the reports of battles to lay too 
much stress on particular circumstances, and to represent the 
most important results as depending on the cast of a dye. One 
writer * declares that, had Bonaparte delayed his attacks 
of cavalry, he would have been ultimately successful; and 
a German officer, too frequently quoted by those who 
have given an account of the battle, maintains (see Battle of 
Waterloo, p. 74.) that, had Bulow been an hour later, Bona- 
pafte might have been victorious, and might have advanced all 
the way to the Rhine. These reasoners find a confirmation 
of their suspicions in the circumstance of our baggage having 
been sent to the rear, as if that were not an ordinary precau- 
tion with every prudent General. Had it even happened that 
the Prussians had not come up till it was dark, our commander 
could either, have stood his ground or have withdrawn a mile 
to put his troops under cover of the wood, from which they 
would have sallied forth in conjunction with the Prussians to 
attack the French on the next morning. Our success might 
thus have been greater or less according to circumstances, but 
we were never in danger of a defeat. Even at seven in the 


evening, our troops, though dreadfully thinned by the shot ° 


and fatigued by a hard day’s duty, remained unshaken, and 
perfectly able to repel fresh attacks. 


‘We all imagined,’ says a British officer, ‘the fight was over, 
and that it would die away with the night ; but to our surprise, the 
head of an immense column of the Old Guard appeared tramp- 
ling down the corn fields in our front: they advanced to within 
one hundred and fifty yards of our brigade, without attempting to 
deploy or fire a shot. Our wings threw themselves immediately 
forward, and kept up such a murderous fire, that the enemy 
retired, losing half their numbers, who, without any exaggeration, 
literally lay in sections.’ — ( Battle of Waterloo, p. 67.) 


If this battle exhibited no great variety of manceuvres, it 
highly deserves the attention of the tactician in other respects. 
To withstand and repel charges of cavalry, even of cuiras- 
siers, is nothing new in military history: but to baffle with the 
same battalions successive columns of infantry, renewing their 
attacks during seven hours, is almost unprecedented in the 
annals of war. At Eylau, the repeated assaults of the French 
were indeed frustrated, but there was this material consider- 
ation that the right wing of the French did not (from the 
badness of the roads) arrive in time to co-operate with the 
centre ; so that the Russians had to oppose to Davoust a por- 


tion of the same troops that had driven back Bonaparte. At 





* See Boyce’s Second Usurpation of Bonaparte, p. 52.; a work 
now on our table, of which we mean soon to speak more at large. 
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Waterloo, on the contrary, no miscalculation occurred; and, 
whatever may be pretended in the French bulletin, there was 
no precipitation on the part of the cavalry. Four grand 
assaults took place in all; each under the eye of Bonaparte, 
atid each at the time that he directed.— Here we may be 
allowed to advert to other conflicts of the kind, and to point 
out the striking difference of result when the French have 
been opposed by our countrymen or by our allies. The 
Germans and the Russians have long been rioted for undaunted 
firmness, and the latter have very frequently been known 
to stand, though unsupported, until cut’ down at their posts. 
Yet, in their battles with the French, some unfortunate cir- 
cumstancé has “ery happened to render their resistance 
ineffectual; while our troops, on the other hand, have re- 
peatedly made good their point, and repelled their impetuous 
assailants. Let us refer in support of this fact to actions that 
are now comparatively in the shade, such as Coranna, Talavera, 
Busaco, Albuera, and the almost forgotten defence of the lines 
of Schagerbrug by Sir Ralph Abercrombie, roth Sépt. 1799. 
Various reasons have contributed to this proud distinction; the 
supetior equipment of our troops in point of arms and ami- 
munition; the judgment, on most occasions, of our commaiid- 
ing officers: but, above all, the intrepidity of our men, which 
is such that the British are said to be the only infantry that 
can withstand in line the charge of a column. aaa 
certainly, in point of courage, was wanting on the part of 
French at Waterloo: Bonaparte adopted their favourite plan 
of tactics, and his officers seemed to rival each other im 
rushing in the face of danger: 

‘“‘ In vain with unexampled courage the French cavalry walked 
their horses round the British squares and dashed at. the slightest 
opening ; in vain, when they arrived within a short distance, a few 
of them rushed on, and would have nobly sacrificed theniselves by 
receiving the fire of their opponents, while the main body waited 
to charge on the British ere they could reload their pieces or fill 
up the chasms. ‘The cool intrepidity of the allied indantry baffled 
every attempt to break them.” 

(Boyce’s Second Usurpation of Bonaparte, Vol, ti. p. 53-) 

It was currently stated mn Frane¢ that, in consequence of 
the political influence of England, her commander was in- 
vested with the ‘ controul of the whole allied foree frony the 
sea to the Rhine :” but. it appears from a demi-official letter 
ascribed to Gentz, (see Battle of Waterloo, p. 83.) and still 
more from the course of events, that Wellington and Blucher 
held separate and independent commands. How different 
would have been the turn of affiirs, had the former 
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generalissimo;.or had the latter retreated from Ligny on the 
morning of the 16th, and thus brought himself into co-oper- 
ation with Bulow’s corps on his left and with the British on 
his right! There would then, in all probability, have been 
only one battle, in which the loss of the French would have 
been greater or less in proportion as they adventured, but the 
result of which could never have been doubtfial. Equal with 
respect to equipment, in courage, and in skill, the allies would 
then have had the benefit of their numerical superiority of 30 or 
40,000 men ; a force sufficient to retrieve the day in any point 
in which a mass of assailants might, for a moment, have 
penetrated. The rout of the enemy might not, at least on 
the first day, have been so complete as it was at Waterloo: 
but Bonaparte’s power would have been broken, and the 
inutility of resistance would have been rendered evident to the 
French nation. 

_ Different Accounts of the Battles.—'The Duke of Welling- 
‘ton’s official report, though not composed with attention to 
style, and though much shorter than most men would have 
written on such a subject, is still extremely clear and satis- 
factory. The apparent mis-statement with regard to the 
result of the battle of Ligny was probably owing to the 
Prussians not acknowleging their failure, until their success 
at Waterloo had made it quite a secondary consideration. 
With reference to the conduct of his army at Waterloo, the 
Duke says expressly, “ there is no officer or description of 
troops that did not behave well;” an observation which we 
recommend to the serious attention of those who deal so 
liberally in censure of the Belgians and Hanoverians. — 
The Prussian General Gneisenau’s report of the battles 
seems sufficiently faithful, except as to the numbers of the 
‘French, which are strangely exaggerated both at Ligny and 
Waterloo. Bonaparte’s account, particularly towards the 
close, is a tissue of falsehoods, strung together for the purpose 
of diverting the public attention from the desperate game that 
he played, and attributing his failure to a cause which had no 
existence. Drouot’s relation of the battle is less fallacious 
than that of his master, though evidently written to exculpate 
the latter, and to disguise the extent of the French loss. 
The veracity of Marshal Ney’s account is not, we believe, 
questioned. 

Of the various relations proceeding from private sources, 
that of Mr. J. Scott in his ** Second Visit to Paris, by Way of 
Waterloo,” may be called rather a collection of anecdotes than 
a methodical statement. The account of his namesake Mr. 
WalterScott, in “Pauls Letters,” is perhaps the least aan 
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able that has appeared, and wants only a plan of the ground, 
with somewhat more minuteness respecting the time and place 
of the grand attacks. Mr. Boyce has given, in Vol. ii. of his 
‘¢ Second Usurpation of Bonaparte,” a very full collection of 
particulars, compiled (with no great arrangement) from all 
the former writers. The book which forms the immediate 
subject of this article is highly interesting in respect of its 
contents, and highly censurable in the manner of announcing 
and arranging them. The introductory narrative (if narra- 
tive it can be called) is written in a style of pomposity and 
inflation; and the various papers which follow are put to- 
gether without any regard to dates, and with very little. at- 
tention to the subject. ‘That such should have been the case 
in the first edition of a work so eagerly expected is suffi- 
ciently natural, but why was it not remedied in a subsequent 
impression? Defective, however, as it is, it has served for a 
store-house to most of the writers whom we have mentioned, 
and among others to the author of Paul’s Letters. It consists 
of 1st, The prefatory account just mentioned; 2dly, Letters 
from officers descriptive of the battle, and extremely interest- 
ing; 3dly, A translation of an account of this short campaign 
by a Frenchman, intitled “* Rélation fidele et detaillée de la 
dernizre Campagne de Bonaparte ;” 4thly, The various official 
accounts of the battles of Ligny and Waterloo; viz. the 
French, the Prussian, the Hanoverian, the Belgian, &c. ; 
sthly, Return of our loss, with the names of the officers; 6thly, 
Public documents subsequent to the battle of Waterloo, and 
relating to the progress of the allies in France; the departure 
of Bonaparte for St. Helena; the thanks of Parliament to the 
Duke of Wellington, &c.— A Supplementary Volume has 


_ lately appeared, of which we shall speak farther hereafter. 


We shall conclude our notice of these memorable exploits 
by subjoining answers to a few of the questions which are still 
not unfrequently asked, when a discussion happens to arise on 
the subject of the late campaign. This may serve as a brief 
specimen of the application of the interrogative mode to histo- 
rical research, and our object in it is merely to shew the-me- 
thod of making an explicit statement on matters about which 
many persons are at a loss to form a decided opinion. 

What point did Bonaparte carry by the rapidity of his 
marches and attacks? — That of fighting his opponents with 
equal numbers both at Ligny and Waterloo. 

Did he betray any want of personal courage at Waterloo ? 
— He remained during the day in an exposed situation, and 
manifested no want of spirit as long as he had a prospect of 
success: but ke had none of the generous resolution of a = 
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dier in sharing the hazard of his comrades; he neither led a 
assault nor attempted to cover the retreat. | 

Why did not the Duke of Wellington allow our troops to 
pursue the French after they had repulsed the earlier attacks ? 
— Because it would have broken their defensive order, and be- 
cause he waited for the co-operation of the Prussians. 

How far did the Prussians contribute to the victory of Wa- 
terlaa?— Their expected approach prevented the French 
froma bringing against us the 20,0co0 men under Lobau; and 
their coming up in numbers at the close of the evening in- 
duced the D: of Wellington to make a general advance: but 
their operations had no effect on the fate of the battle as far it 
regarded the 60,000 men opposed to the British, who were 
cempletely failed without them. 

Had Bonaparte eventually any prospect of success, on the 
supposition of his defeating Blucher and Wellington ?— None 
whatever ; his army would even in that asxeat have been half 
extinguished, and incapable of resisting the Austrians and 
Russians, 

What was the total of his regular force under arms in 
France? — Not more than 200,000 men, of whom nearly 
140,000 were under his personal command. 





Art.1V. General Zoology, or Systematic Natural History, com- 
menced by the late George Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. &c. With Plates 
frora the first Authorities and most select Specimens, engraved 

incipally by Mrs. Griffiths. Vol. IX. in Two Parts. By James 
p 


‘rancis Stephens, F.L.S. 8vo. pp. 560. 21. 12s. 6d. Boards. 
‘Wilkie, &c. 181 sand 1816. 


fcr estimable work suffered a temporary supension in con- 
sequence of the lamented demise of its original projector 
and: conductor: but we are now informed that ‘ the Birds wilt 
be. finished by Mr. J. F. Stephens, who has brought this part 
af the -work ito a considerable state of forwardness, and will 
intreduce, during its progress, all the improvements pr 
by-mederm systematic writers: — that the Natural History: of 
the Mohusca will be written by Dr. Hi. D. Blainville of Pari 
and that of the Crustacea by Dr. W. E. Leach, under whose 


 suipetintendance the whole continuation of the work will be 


conducted.’ 

The two orders reviewed in the. present volume are the 
Pica. and Passeres. ‘The genera comprized under the first of 
these divisions, as they are here denominated: and exhibited, 
are,. Begonius, Trogon, Bacco, Polophilus, Phaenicopheus, 
Opethis, Cuculus, Indicator,. Yanx, Picus, sg “ig 

albula. 
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Galbula: —Pogonius, which has been detached from Bucco, is 
discriminated: by a large thick beak, ciliated at the base, 
the upper mandible bidentate on both sides, the nostrils co- 
veted with.bristles, and the feet simple, with two toes before 
and two behind. ‘The known species are the Sulcirostris of 
Leach, corresponding to the Bucco dubius of Latham, the 
Laevirostris of Leach, or Bucco dubius B of Latham, and the 
Vieilloti, first made known, we believe, to English readers, 
by Dr. Leach, in his Zoological Miscellany.—The different 
species of Trogon, which Mr. Stephens describes, occur in 

melin’s edition of Linné’s Systema Nature, or in some 
one of Latham’s publications, with the exception of 7. na- 
vina, the account of which is extracted from Le Vaillant’s 
Oiseaux d’ Afrique. — Bucco presents us with no articles of 
novelty.—The institution of Polophilus, er Coucal, is founded 
on the following characters: beak long, and slightly incurved, 
nostrils strait and elongated, and feet simple, with two toes 
turning forwards, of which the exterior is the longest, and two 
turning backwards, the interior of which is furnished with a 
very long claw. , , 

“Whe tail of the birds belonging to this genus consists of ten 
feathers; the wings are short and rounded; the feathers of the 
neck and upper part of the body are generally stiff with shining 
edges. They were first named Coueal by Le Vaillant, who was 
well acquainted with the difference of character which distinguishes 
this genus from the true Cweudt. 

* The Coucals in general form a most beautiful tribe of birds ; 
they reside in woods, feed on insects and fruits; they construct 
their nests in trees, and (contrary to the manners of Cuckows)_ 
bring up their young, from whence their generie name is derived.’ 


The fourteen species belonging to this family are chiefly 
detached from Cuculus. 

Phenicopheus has been separated from the same category, 
on aceount of the naked and papillated space round the eyes; 
and it is distinguished from Polophilus by the outer hind-toe 
being the longest. It is the Malkoha of Le Vaillant, and con- 
tains a very few species, of whose manners little seems to be 
known. Some peculiarities of the beak here stated, and the 
short silky feathers which cover the nostrils, constitute the 
new genus Opethus. ‘ There is but one species of this genus 
known, which is a native of Africa, and one of the most beau- 
tiful of the birds that are found in that quarter of the globe. 
It feeds on fruits; is easily tamed; and is said to be capable 
of turning its exterior hinder toe either backwards or forwards.’ 
Mr. Stephens denominates it O. Africanus, or African Touraco. 
It is the Cuculus perra of Gmelin, and the Touraco of Latham. 
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Between forty and fifty genuine Cuculi are particularized; the 
Canorus, or common species, taking the lead, and forming a 
long and interesting article: but some of the most remarkable 
facts relative to the economy of this bird have been already 
agreeably detailed by Dr. Jenner, in the lxxviiith volume of 
the Philosophical Transactions. We shall, therefore, limit 
our present extracts to a*few paragraphs : | 


‘ Cuckows may be, and often are, brought up tame, so as to 
become familiar. They will cat in this state bread and milk, fruit, 
insects, eggs, and flesh, either cooked or raw: but in a state of 
nature [they] chiefly live on caterpillars of the smooth kind, 
though they have frequently been dissected with their stomachs 
full of the hairy larve of various Bombycides *. Some have fed 
on vegetable matter, beetles, and small stones. When fat, they 
are said to be as good eating as a land-rail. The French and Ita- 
lians eat them to this day. The ancient Romans admired them 
greatly as food; and Pliny says that there is no bird which can be 
compared to them for delicacy. 

‘ Some imagine the Cuckow remains in this country hidden in 
hollow trees, in a — state, during the winter. In support of 
this opinion Willoughby relates the following story : ** The servants 
of a gentleman in the country, havin sesdhed up, in one of the 
meadows, some old, dry, rotten willows, thought proper on a 
certain occasion to carry them home. In heating a stove, two 
logs of this timber were put into the lower part, and fire was applied 
as usual. But soon, to the great surprise of the family, was heard 
thé voice of a Cuckow chirping from under the stove. Wondering 
at so extraordinary a cry in winter-time, the servants drew the 
willow logs from the furnace, and in the midst of one of them saw 
something move; when taking an axe, they opened the hole, and, 
thrusting in their hands, first they plucked out nothing but fea- 
thers; afterwards they got hold of a living animal, and this was 
the Cuckow that the fire had waked. It was, indeed, brisk and 
lively, but wholly naked and bare of feathers, and without any 
winter provision in its hole.” 

‘ Mr. Bewick also informs us that a few years ago a young 
Cuckow was found in a torpid state, in the thickest part of a close 
furze bush, When taken, it soon exhibited signs of life, but was 
quite destitute of feathers. Being kept warm, and carefully fed, 
it grew and recovered its coat.’ In the following spring it made 
its escape; and in flying across the river Tyne was heard to utter 
its usual cry. 

‘'To assert as a general fact, that the Cuckows remain torpid in 
this country during the winter, because a few instances are re- 
corded of their having been found in this state, would be both 
presumptuous and absurd. It is very probable that these ac- 
cidental occurrences have arisen from their being young birds, 





‘ * Lasiocampa Rubi, (Foz-moth): L. Quercts, ( Oak-egger 
moth): and L. potatoria, (Drinker-moth).’ d 
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that had not been strong enough to leave us at the usual time of 
migration, and had therefore sought for shelter and warmth in the 
places where they are said to have been discovered.’ 


In conformity with Le Vailant’s arrangement, the present 
author has separated Indicator from Cuculus, assigning for its 
characters a strong, conical beak, dilated at the base, and 
narrow at the tip; the upper mandible bent and carinated, 
the lower recurved at the tip; the nostrils slightly covered 
with feathers; the external hinder toe longest, and armed 
with a sharp claw. The species are Sparrmannii, (Cuculus 
indicator, Gmel. and Lath.) major, and minor. — The faculty 


' possessed by the Indicators of pointing out honey to travellers 


has been questioned by Bruce, but corroborated by Sparr- 
mann and Barrow. Perhaps Le Vaillant is not remote from 
the truth, when he asserts that the natural call of the honey- 
guides directs people to spots where wild honey is deposited, 
but that the birds utter this call without any deliberate inten- 
tion of attracting the notice of human beings. » ~ 7 
Yunz, which still includes a single species, may be regarded 
as forming the link between the Cuckows and the Woodpeckers. 
Among other singular habits recorded of the Y. torquilla, or 
Wryneck, is the Reaataek repetition, soon after its arrival in 
this country, of a cry resembling that of some of the smaller 
species of hawks. — ‘If this bird be surprised in its nest, it 
has a singular action of defence; stretching itself at full length, 
and erecting the feathers of the head, it suddenly rises, 
making at the same time a hissing noise like a snake; which 
has often been the means of the nest not being plundered of 
the young, from the supposition that they * were advancing 
their hands on a brood of that reptile.’ —'The Pic7, or Wood- 
peckers, form a family of about sixty species; a few of the 
more recently discovered of which are introduced on the 
authority of Vieillot, in his Natural History of the Birds of 
North America. ‘The major and medius of former -writers 
were ascertained by the late Col. Montagu to be the same. 
Tridactylia, as its name imports, has been instituted to com- 
prehend those species which agree with the preceding in 
other characters, but have only three toes: a distinction which 
applies to Picus tridactylis, Lin., here denominated Tridactylia 
hirsuta, and to the P. tridactylis B. Lath., the T. undulata of 
the present writer. — Galbula furnishes only five species, of 
which the Rubricollis, or red-throated, was formerly considered 
as only a variety of the Viridis. Vieillot, however, has figured 
it as distinct; and it not only differs in having the throat red, 
* What is the antecedent to they? Rev. 
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instead of white, but the tail is proportionally longer. — The 

nera which compose the order Passeres are, Cructrostra, 
Toots, Phytotoma, Hyreus, Emberiza, and Fringilla. The 
first of these has very properly been detached from Logia, 
since in the birds belonging to it the beak is not only thick 
but crossed, and the mandibles, when at rest, are inversely 
curved. 


‘ The singular structure of the beak of the birds belonging to this 
genus was considered as a mere lusus nature by Buffon, calculated 
to render thém much less essential service than any other known kind 
of beak : but notwithstanding the apparently aukward and useless 
shape, it has been found to be most admirably adapted to their 
particular habits. The two mandibles do not lie straight, but 
cross each other in a similar manner to a pair of scissars: they 
are by this means enabled to obtain their food with the greatest 
facility. They live mostly on the seeds of the cones of the fir ; in 
procuring which, they exhibit a wonderful specimen of instinct, 
as they fix themselves across the cone, then bring the points ef 
their beak immediately over each other, and insinuate them 
between the s@ales, when, forcing them laterally, the scales open ; 
and then again bringing the points in contact, pick out the seed as 
easily as any other bird would take up hemp seed. The degree 
of lateral force which they are capable of exerting is very surpris- 
ing, and they are very fond of exercising it for mere amusement, 
which, in a tame state, renders them rather mischievous, as we are 
informed by Dr. Townson, who kept several of these birds in his 
study ; that they used to amuse themselves by coming to his table 
and taking off pencils, boxes, and the like, tearing them to pieces 
instantly, by pecking a small hole, and inserting their beaks in the 
same way they would when procuring food. These birds are able 
g0 ick up the smallest seeds, notwithstanding the shape of the 

The only two species of Cross-bills are C. vulgaris, (Lozia 
curvirostra, Lin.) and C. leucoptera (L. leucoptera, Gmel.) — 
Nearly a hundred species of Loxie are shortly reviewed: but 
all of them have been formerly described. — Phytotoma com- 
prehends a single species, which has been particularized both 
by Daudin and Latham. — The characters of the new genus 
fyreus coincide with those of Phytotoma, except that the 
feet are furnished with only three toes. The only species 
is the <Abyssinicus, synonymous with Phytotoma <Abyssinica 
of Latham, and P. tridactyla of Daudin. — The Emberize 
amount to seventy-four, and the Fringillg to a hundred and 
ten.species: but the author’s notices of their discriminating 
features, though generally well selected, present us with little 
that is new, or deserving of particular remark. 

From this rapid analysis of the plan and contents of the 
present volume, our readers may form no inadequate notions 
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of its extensive range and general deserts. The species dis- 
cussed are abundantly numerous; the occasional alterations 
of nomenclature and arrangement, which have been adopted, 


‘may be regarded as so many improvements of the system ; 


the language, though not highly polished, nor wholly free 
from inaccuracies, is, on the whole, perspicuous and appro- 
priate; and the engravings are executed with a laudable 
degree of merit. We are perfectly aware that, of many of 
the kinds of birds which Mr. Stephens has delineated, little 
more is known than their scientific characters and general 
aspect: but of many, also, some authentic information has 
been obtained relative to the habits and dispositions; and we 
cannot dissemble that we could have welcomed a far more 
liberal portion of physiological and economical detail, than 
the author has provided for the instruction and entertainment 
of his reaslers. 


— 





Art. V. Essai Historique, Politique, et Moral, sur les Révolutions, 
&c.; ze. An Historical, Political, and Moral Essay on Revo- 
lutions, Antient and Modern. By F. A. (Vicomte) de Cha- 
teaubriand. 8vo. pp.390. London, Colburn. 1815. 


I’ reporting M. Thiébaut’s Voyage to Elba, (M. R. for 
May 1815, p. 26.) we took notice that this member of the 
French Institute had seriously asserted that Porto Ferrajo, 
in that island, was the harbour at which the Argonauts 
arrived after their return from their far-famed expedition in 
quest of the golden fleece. The volume before us, eminent 
as is the author, is replete with notions equally fanciful and 
excentric. He has composed an elaborate work on the cor- 
respondence between the civil dissensions of France in the 
present age, and those of the Grecian republics above two 
thousand years ago; —a parallel not confined to those general 
views which would strike the student of history, but pursyed 
throughout an almost endless variety of subdivisions and 
ramifications. The revolutionary factions of “ Ia Montagne” 
and ‘ La Plaine” are compared, with all imaginable gravity, 
to the parties at Athens in the days of Solon; that phile- 
sopher himself, with his reverend brethern, Thales and 
Periander, is brought into a line of competition with Mon- 
tesquieu and La Rochefoucault; while J. J. Rousseau is 
placed in a parallel with Heraclitus. In the same spirit of 
pir ole ae. comparison, Egypt is said to have borne, in 
point of political situation, a resemblance to modern Italy, 
land to Carthage, Holland to Tyre, Prussia to Macedon, 

and Germany to Persia. The author does not stop even here; 
| - . he 
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he finds grounds of similarity between the late position of the 
Bourbons and that of Dionysius at Corinth; and, to com- 
plete the picture, the poetic tribe, with Voltaire and Fontanes 
at their head, are arrayed against a list of Grecians, begin- 
ning with Anacreon, Simonides, and Sappho. 

The sketch that we have given and the names which we 
have mentioned comprize the titles of almost every chapter in 
the book. The character of eminent individuals is also 
described; and the leading events in the parallel epochs of 
history are set against each other, with the view of conveying 
to the reader a palpable impression of the resemblances, or 
fancied resemblances, between one revolution and another. 
As it would be endless to accompany the author through his 
long list, or to attempt any serious dissection of a work. in 
- which sober reasoning and accurate investigation are set at 
defiance in every chapter, we shall content ourselves with a 
few extracts taken from the concluding part, and relating to 
an age and a country with a. ae to which M. de Chateau- 
briand was least likely to wander into exaggeration : 


Influence of the Reformation.‘ The Reformation is one of the 
greatest events in the history of modern Europe. When men 
once begin to doubt in religion, doubts in politics will quickly 
follow. Whoever ventures to inquire into the foundations of his 
creed will feel a desire to investigate the principles by which he is 
governed. The mind being once set free, the body naturally 
wishes to follow its example. Erasmus prepared the way for 
Luther, Luther for Calvin, and Calvin for a thousand others. 
The political influence of the Reformation is to be traced in the 
different changes in Europe. In considering it in this place 
purely in a religious point of view, we may remark that the many 
sects to which it gave birth had the same effect on Christianity 
that the philosophic schools of Greece had on polytheism. They 
undermined the whole religious system. The tree, spread into 
boughs, could no longer vigorously extend its trunk, and was 
easily cut away branch by branch. 

‘I cannot close the subject of the Reformation without making 
one other remark. Wherefore all these scenes of carnage? that 
‘“‘ League,” during which Frenchmen were to be seen insultin 
and dragging from their graves the bodies of their lately mas- 
sacred countrymen? Why those troubles in the Low Countries, in 
which the Duke of Alva played the first scene of the tragedy of 
Robespierre ? Why the massacre of the German peasantry? the 
civil wars of Scotland? the rebellion of Cromwell, during which 
multitudes of wretched beings perished by suffocation on board 
the hulks ? — After the storm of the Reformation had subsided, 
the Vatican ve suneare’s but divested of its former splendour. The 
glory of its walls had been lost, and its half-pierced roof was torn 


by its own lightning, which the fury of the tempest had made to 
recoil against it. Kings and Popes, in opposing religious innova- 
tions 
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tions by measures of violence, had only irritated the minds of men. 
Liberty, although weak and imperceptible in a calm, becomes a 

iant in a tempest. — Among the fatal consequences that resulted 

om these religious commotions, one ought not to be omitted. 
Revolutions bring with them the extinction of morals, like those 
poisoned streams which destroy every flower in their course ; and 
the eye of the law, closed onne the convulsions of a state, no 
longer watches the citizen who leaves his passions uncontrolled 
and plunges into immorality : years, nay ages, are requisite to 
reclaim such a people. This was evidently the case in Europe 
after the agitations of which I have just spoken ; and religion is so 
intimately allied to morals, that it loses its influence in proportion 
to their relaxation. 

‘ When harmony was at length re-established, the people had 
leisure to take a retrospective view, and began to blush for their 
folly. Knowlege, always on the increase, confirmed this disposition 
to hate that which seemed to be the cause of so many evils. In 
matters of faith there are no limits: if we begin to disbelieve some- 
thing, we shall soon discard the whole. Rabelais, Montaigne, and 
Mariana excited surprise by the novelty and boldness of their 
political and religious opinions: Hobbes and Spinoza, pulling off the 
mask, shewed themselves in their native colours; and soon after- 
ward Louis XIV. gave to Europe the last example of national 
fanaticism in the recall of the edict of Nantes. 

‘At length came the time of the Regency. The Duke of 
Orleans was distinguished for genius, politeness, and urbanity, but 
he was the most dissipated character of his age, and the least fitted 
to govern a volatile nation, on whom the vices of its rulers have so 
much influence, especially when joined to an amiable disposition. 
The philosophic sect, the eventual cause of the French Revolution, 
dates its origin from this period. When nations are once cor- 
rupted, men are sure to spring up who persuade them that there is 
no such thing as a Divine retribution.’ 


The immoral influence of the court of the Duke of Orleans 
was unluckily much aggravated by the disorders in property 


arising out of the Mississippi-scheme. The administration of 


Cardinal Fleury, prudent and exemplary as it was, could not 
accomplish the desired reform ; and-its beneficial effects were 
soon counteracted by the depravity of the mature years of 
Louis XV. By this time, the press had assumed an activity 
unknown in former ages, and the sober part of the commu- 
nity became dissatisfied at making sacrifices for the sake of 
deceitful courtiers and a profligate sovereign. Such was the 
situation of France when, in the middle of the century, a 
set of men appeared who were disposed to go beyond all 
reasonable bounds in directing the press against established 


stitutions. 


The Philosophic Sect under Louis XV.—‘ That spirit of inno- 
vation and scepticism, which took its rise under the Regent, went 
on 
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on with rapid progress, until at last, in the reign of Louis XV., was 
formed a society of the most shining men that France had ever 
produced: — Diderot, D’Alembert, and Voltaire. Two great men, 
only, perhaps the ablest of their age, refused to form part of It ; 
I mean Jean Jacques Rousseau and Montesquieu ; and hence arose 
the violent enmity of Voltaire against these distinguished chatac- 
ters, particularly against the former, the apostle of God and of 
morality. This society professed to have for its object the diffusion 
of knowlege and the overthrow of tyranny : nothing certainly could 
be more noble: but the-real spirit of the Encyclopedists Was a 
furious persecution of éstablishéd systems, and an intolerance that 
wished to destroy liberty of thinking in every body but themselves ; 
in particular; a rage against what they presumed to call L’ Infame, 
or the Christian religion, which they had sworn to exterminate. 
Nothing is more astonishing in thé history of human nature than 
that the despotic Frederic should become a meniber of this coa- 
lition, which was employed in sapping the foundation of the power 
of princes; and perhaps the greatest literary curiosity that exists 
is the correspondence between Diderot, Voltaire, D’Alembert, and 
the King of Prussia. There we are astonished to see in every page 
the monarch throwing off the mask of royalty, and the philosophers 
discarding that covering by which they had been so long concealed 
from the vulgar ; treating morality as a fable; speaking boldly of 
liberty for themselves, and reserving bondage for the unenlightened 
multitude ; jesting with all that is most sacred ; and holding up to 
each other’s ridicule the characters and opinions of their fellow-men. 
‘ Such was this famous sect ; which, under Louis XV., began to 
extend itself, and brought with it the destruction of morals in 
France. The indefatigable Voltaire never ceased to repeat, ‘ Let 
us strike, let us crush L’Infame.” A multitude of scribblers, to 
secure the approbation of their master, followed his example ; and 
free-thinking soon became a fashion. It was in vain that Rousseau 
exclaimed with a warning voice: “‘ My countrymen, they mislead 
you; there is aGod who punishes vice and rewards virtue.” The 
efforts of this magnanimous adversary were of little avail against 
the torrent of philosophers and priests, who, though in other re- 
spects deadly enemies, joined in the persecution of that great man. 
‘While religious principles were thus assailed by a band of 
philosophers, the principles of government engaged the atten- 
tion of others. It is worthy of notice that the Encyclopedists 
were very unskilful politicians; unluckily, Montesquieu, J.J. 
Rousseau, Mably, and Raynal, came forwards to enlighten those 
who had lost that vigour and purity of mind which are necessary 
to make a good use of truth. Thus, at the moment when the 
people began to read, they were fated to peruse writings which 
treated of nothing but politics and religion. The effect was in- 
credible; they lost their morals in proportion as they lost their 
5 strane Meantime, the court, regardless of the rapid approach 
of a vast kingdom to that abyss in which it at last disappeared, 
plunged deeper and deeper into vice and despotism. Instead of 
enlarging its views, extending its plans, and purifying its morals, 
in.accordance with the increase of knowlege among the people, it 
allowed 
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allowed its prejudices to become still more contracted, not knowing 
either how to submit to the order of things or to oppose it with 
vigour. This miserable policy, in which a government was seen 
narrowing its views at the same time that those of the publie were 
expanded, is remarkable in all revolutions. It is like trying’ to 
describe a large circle in a small circumference, and the ¢onse- 
quences are inevitable. A disposition to religious toleration be- 
eame general; yet the clergy wished to put to death a young man 
who in a fit of drunkenness had insulted a crucifix; the people 
appeared inclined te resistance, and a system of alternate con- 
cession and restraint was henceforth adopted. No sooner did a 
spirit. of liberty make its appearance than the Lettres de cachet. 
were multiplied. These “ Lettres” caused, no doubt, more noise 
than mischief, but they were, it must be confessed, subversive of 
every legitimate principle. Whatever is not law, or whatever 
is contrary to the spirit of just government, is criminal. Who 
would submit to have a sword suspended by 2 hair over his: Read, 
even were he confident that it would not fall? Tosee the monarch 
thus immersed in pleasure; his courtiers corrupt; his ministers: 
weak or mischievous ; the people losing their morals; ene part of 
the philosophers assailing the church, another part attacking the. 
state; the nobility, either ignorant or partaking of the vices of the 
day ; the ministers of religion at Paris the disgrace of their order, 
and those in the country bigoted by prejudice; such a scene 
suggested the notion that each party wished to rival the other in 
their endeavours to demolish a mighty edifice. Ever since the 
latter half of the reign of Louis XV. religion was on the decline, 
until at length it disappeared, together with monarchy, in the 
gulf of the Revolution.’ 


Were the rest of the volume directed like these passages 


to a sober view of things, or confined to topics within. the 
author’s knowlege, it would have afforded an useful as well ag 


an eloquent commentary on historical subjects: but, instead. 


of observing this limitation, M. de C. has chosen to gratify, 
in almost every chapter, a taste for digression and de- 
clamatory «discussion that is calculated to lead a writer 
into the most improbable delineations and suppositions. 
We shall only farther quote a short passage whieh beging ex- 
tremely well, but: affords in its close a specimen: of the 
fanciful combinations in which this writer takes such pleasure 
in indulging. 


‘ What, then, is the principal inference to be drawn from. al] the 
resemblances pointed out in this volume? It is that a revolution 
in the present day has no title to possess the attraction of novelty ; 
an attraction which in France, and in some measure in Ppa oni 
ing countries, proved one of the most powerful means of its ex- 
tensive adoption. Almost all that we have. considered as novelties 
in the history of the French Revolution have been acted ever and 
over in those of Greece. Man, feeble in his means and limited es 

is 
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his invention, does little else than repeat the actions of his fore- 
fathers, turning round in a circle from which he finds no outlet. 
We might even venture to draw up a tabular statement, anticipating 
the course of events in any nation of given character ; putting in 
one column the degree of knowlege by them; in another, 
their political character; in a third, the hazards resulting from 


these combinations, and from the prevalence of such passions as 
envy, ambition, &c., which we should place in the fourth 
columm,’ &c. 

The endless aberrations of M. de C. are the more extraor- 
dinary, as the plan on which he set out was very clear and 
consistent ; his object (Introduction, p. 3.) being to investigate, 
1. The nature of revolutions in former ages; 2. How far 
these revolutions bear a resemblance to that of France; 
3. What were the causes that engendered the French Revo- 
Intion, and produced its explosion in so sudden a manner. 
It follows from~these various merits and demerits, that, in 
attempting to form an estimate of the general value of the 
book, the reader of M. de Chateaubriand will be not a little 
embarrassed. On the one hand, he will find repeated examples 
(pp. 33. 128.133. 191. 230.) of fallacious theories or exaggerated 
expressions; the author treating, in one of these passages, the 
voyage round Africa ascribed to Hanno as an event accom- 
plished to an extent much beyond the bounds of probability : 
in another, taking for granted the fabulous traditions of the 
early knowlege of the Hindoos: while, in a third, after a 
ridiculous comparison between the conduct of the French 
emigrants and that of the Grecian exiles who combated with 
the Persians, he very coolly computes the number of Persians, 
killed at the battle of Plateea, at two hundred thousand: adding 

ravely in a note, mon calcul est modéré. On the other hand, 
the work offers a number of redeeming passages, of which we 
shall merely mention the observations (p. 159.) on Swisser- 
land and the origin of Swiss liberty; and the concluding 
sentences of the volume, which afford an example of a very 
pretty comparison. ‘ Scarcely ever do we perceive the 
reality of things: we see their images falsely reflected through 
the medium of our wishes; so that we may be said to pass 
our time like one who should judge of the outward atmosphere 
through the medium of a transparency, exhibiting the serenity 
of a mild latitude in the midst of the clouds and storms of the 
north.’ In multiplying historical comparisons, and attempting 
so many parallels of character, repetitions must unavoidably 
eccur. Still the essay contains much pleasant observation, 
and its defects escape the notice of the reader until subjected 
to the test of attentive examination. M. de C. has been 
censured in France as an interested writer, and as one who 
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allowed his pen to be guided by the expectation of political 
favours: but, if an estimate be formed either from the 
passages extracted above or from the general tenour of the 
whole, he will here be found equally severe on the clergy and 
noblesse, the reputed pillars of the throne, and on the fiers état, 
the grand engine of the Revolution.—Though the present pub- 
lication is not of inconsiderable length, a notice given by the 
author indicates that the subjects discussed in it are likely to 
call forth several more treatises of equal magnitude. Not con- 
tented with apprizing us of a similar work on the revolutions of 
Rome, he enumerates not fewer than twelve of those formid- 
able changes in history, antient or modern, all of which he 
seems to consider as intitled to a minute investigation, and to 
an elaborate parallel with each other. 


—_— wills 





Art. VI. Chemical Essays, principally relating to the Arts and 
Manufactures of the British Dominions. By Samuel Parkes, 
F.L.S. Author of the Chemical Catechism, &c. 5 Vols. i2mo. 
2]. 2s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 


Wes the author of these essays came under our notice as 

the writer of a Chemical Catechism *, we spoke of him 
as having produced a work of some merit, although not 
without considerable defects; and we understand that it has 
received material improvement in the later editions through 
which it has passed. He is also extensively concerned in the. 
management of various chemical manufactures, and is sup- 
posed to possess an union of practical and scientific know- 
lege on the subject which is not very frequently to be found. 
The volumes now before us consist of a number of detached 
essays, on subjects of which some are immediately connected 
with the art, and others rather with the principles of the 
science: but they are all on topics of an interesting nature. 
Mr. P. expatiates, in the preface, on the great importance of 
chemical science to a country like England, which depends 
on the progress and improvement of its manufactures for its 
welfare, if not for its political existence; and he very aptly 
illustrates the intimate and necessary connection which sub- 
sists between the perfection of many of the manufacturing 
processes, and the knowlege of chemistry. This, however, is 
still more clearly pointed out in the first essay; the direct 
object of which is to shew ‘ the utility of chemistry to the arts 
and manufactures ;’ a position which is illustrated by nume- 
rous examples. The steam-engine must always stand foremost 





* See Rev. Vol. liii. N.S. p. 64. - 
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on such occasions, as the most remarkable instance of a phi- 
losophical principle immediately applied to a practical pur- 
pose; while the processes of dying, of making glass, of tanning, 
of fermenting and distilling, of refining sugar, and of smelting 
metal, although many of them are performed by rude nations 
who are totally unacquainted with scientific knowlege of any 
description, have all received ae valuable improvements, and 
are perhaps susceptible of being farther advanced, by applying 
to them the modern discoveries. . 

The next two essays are on Temperature; and, though 
not strictly scientific, they contain a considerable portion of 
valuable and some curious information. Mr. Parkes divides 
the ‘subject into the two heads of Natural and Artificial 
Temperature ; observing that ‘ the variety of climate in the 
different regions of the earth, the effects of caloric on animal 
and coun life, and the nature of its agency on combustible 
substances, will arrange themselves under the first division of 
the subject ; while that on Artificial Temperature will contain 
a brief detail of a variety of expedients for procuring fire, for 
modifying the effects of heat and cold, for ceconomizing fuel, 
and for improving certain operations which have a consider- 
able influence on the success of many of the manufactories of 
the country.’ He first notices the opinion that many parts of 
the earth, particularly about the central and northern regions 
of Europe, are less cold than they were in the age of Au- 
gustus; an alteration which, if it exists, must depend on the 
improvement in the agriculture of those countries, the re- 
moval of superabundant quantities of wood, and the draining 
of marshes. The effects of different temperatures on the 
freezing of water, the manner in which heat is propagated 
t fluids, and Orawford’s doctrine of the different. ca- 
pacities of bodies, with its application to respiration and ani- 
mal temperature, next pass under review; though, as. the 
reader may suppose, in rather a cursory manner. The mo- 
dern theory of combustion is then more minutely detailed, and 
is thus deseribed : 

¢ Some bodies are combustible, others are incombustible. If 
a bedy which is formed of combustible materials be heated to a 
certain degree in atmospheric air, combustion will commence, and 
its affinity for oxygen will be so great. that it will abstract it. from 
the atmosphere. Should the combustible substance be placed in 
favourable circumstances, with the free access of atmospheric air, 
this perpetual accession of oxygen will keep up the combustion 
till the whole of the combustible matter becomes saturated with 
oxygen, when it is said to be consumed. Pea 

* The heat, in this process, generally arises from the decom- 


position of the oxygen gas of the atmosphere, but the light and 
the 
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the flame in most cases proceed from the combustible body itself. 
In fact, combustion appears, to be merely a chemical process; 2 
double decomposition, in which not only two compound bodies are 
separated into their original elements, but two new compounds are 
always formed. For while the light, which is extricated from the 
burning substance, unites with the caloric of the oxygen gas, and 
forms what is called fire, the oxygen itself combines with the base 
of the combustible, and forms a new incombustible substance. 
‘This incombustible matter will be either water, an acid, or an 
oxide; or a compound of two or more of these substances.’ 


The subsequent essay, in which the author treats of the 
means of increasing and diminishing temperature, and eco- 
nomizing fuel, contains more new matter than the first, or at 
least matter which has not so much the appearance of being 
common-place. The effects of convex lenses, of electri- 
city, especially that modification of it called Galvanism, of ex- 
plosive compounds, of mechanical compression, percussion, and 
the decomposition of water, as in the spontaneous combustion 
of hay, or other damp vegetable substances, are enumerated 
among the modes of producing heat, which are either adopted 
for various purposes or are such as occasionally fall under our 
notice. Then are related the means of diminishing or modi- 
fying heat, of which the chief is evaporation, the direct ap- 
plication of ice or snow, (a custom which is attempted to be 
traced up to the time of Solomon,) and the solution of salts. 
The next subject is ‘ the means of guarding against and mo- 
difying the effects of cold.’ ‘The chief of these means is ob- 
viously the production of artificial heat by the burning of fuel: 
on which point the author professes to do little more than 
copy from Count Rumford, or at least to apply the principles 
which that philosopher has established. ‘This is, however, 
the most valuable part of the essay; not that it contains much 
that is absolutely novel, but because many of the observations 
are evidently the result of experience, and such as, although 
obvious when pointed out, might probably not have suggested 
themselves to any person who had not been engaged in the 
practical details of the manufacturing processes. We particu- 
larly refer to the directions for the construction of fire-places, 
«which are minute, and appear to be judicious; the position 
of boilers; the management of chimneys; and the means 
of regulating the rate of combustion and the extrication of 
~ heat. 
Volume II. contains five essays, on Specific Gravity, on 
Calico-printing, on Barytes, on Carbon, and on Sulphuric 
Acid. Of these the essay on calico-printing is the most im- 


portant ; and it opens with an historical sketch of the progress 
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of the art, from its commencement to its present improved 
state. It would seem that the fabrication and the dyeing of 
cloth were practised even in the earliest ages of which we have 
any records remaining; as among the antient Egyptians, the 
Jews, the Syrians, and probably some of the Oriental nations. 
The perfection to which these manufactures have arrived, in 
different parts of India, is well known; and we have reason to 
suppose that nearly the same processes, which are employed 
in the present day, have been in use there for many ages. 
Mr. Parkes next lays down some spositions illustrative of the 
principles on which the theory of calico-printing depends ; 
and he begins by examining the nature of the materials ap- 
plied for the production of the colours. 


‘ The colouring substances chiefly employed in this art are di- 
vided into two classes, viz. substantive and adjective. A substantive 
colour is one which is capable of itself of producing a coon 
dye on wool or woollen cloth; such is the juice of the buccinum, 
used by the ancients for producing the imperial purple ; such are 
algg the woad and indigo employed by the moderns for producing 
a permanent blue; and we may add the metallic solutions, parti- 
cularly those of iron, cobalt, gold, platina, and silver, which give 
various colours, according to the processes by which they are 
prepared. 

‘ By adjective colours is meant all those which are incapable of 

iving permanent dyes without the aid of certain intermedia, which 
orm as it were a bond of union between them and the substances 
intended to be dyed. 

‘ These intermedia are what are known by the term mordants, 
and are used for this purpose in very considerable quantities by 
the calico-printer of the present day.’ | 


The operation of bleaching is noticed as the first step to be 
taken in preparing the cloth; and afterward the different me- 
chanical parts of the process, by which the surface of the 
article is rendered suitable for the reception of the colouring 
matter, and the colours themselves are applied to it. We 
cannot follow Mr. Parkes through all the details into which 
he now enters: but we can recommend this part of his work 
as amusing to the general reader, and instructive to those who 
wish for practical information. 

Of the remaining essays, on Citric Acid, on the Fixed 
Alkalies, on Earthen-ware and Porcelain, on Glass, on 
Bleaching, on Water, on Sal-Ammoniac, and on Edge-tools, 
we may say that they all contain some useful information, and 
may be read with advantage by those who have any particular 
interest in the subjects to which they refer: but we think that 
the essays on glass and on bleaching are, on the whole, the 
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most valuable. The art of bleaching, like that of calico- 
printing, appears to have been exercised in remote antiquity, 
though in a rude and simple manner: but, among all nations 
that have possessed any degree of refinement, it has been an 
object of considerable attention. It is, however, practised in 
our own times on such totally different principles, that it may 
be reasonably considered asaltogether of modern invention; and 
one in which we observe very remarkably the result of a che- 
mical discovery directly applied to the improvement of the arts. 
Mr. Parkes arranges his observations on the practice of bleach- 
ing in two parts; giving an account first of the European 
method, before our knowlege of the oxymuriatic acid, and 
afterward of the processes that have been adopted since that 
attainment. ‘This detail is very interesting; exemplifying in a 
striking manner the gradual developement of science, the 
manner in which each step was gained, how one suggested 
another, what difficulties occurred in the practice of the art 
after the theory had been ascertained, and what points still 
appear to be imperfect and open to farther advancement. 
Dr. Home’s proposal for the employment of sulphuric acid 
appears to have been the first instance of a proper chemical 
agent being used in the process; and it is curious ‘to remark 
how this circumstance indirectly operated to the improve- 
ment of the manufacture of the acid, by the increased demand 
for it which was thus occasioned. ‘The discovery of the Oxy- 
muriatic acid by Scheele, and his observation of its property 
of destroying vegetable colours, — the application of this pro- 
perty to bleaching by Berthollet, —the different trials that 
were made with it, both on the Continent and in this island,— 
the substitution of the oxymuriates of potash and afterward 
of lime for the acid itself, —as well as many other collateral 
facts connected with the subject,—form a very engaging 
narrative, and exhibit in an impressive manner the great 
ae of uniting scientific research with practical 
etails. . 


Altogether, we feel justified in giving a favourable character 
of these volumes ; because, though they are not exempt from 
defects or inaccuracies, and we could imagine the matter to 
be better selected and better arranged, still their merits much 
exceed their defects. 
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Arr. VII. Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, from the earlier 
Teutonic and Scandinavian Romances; being an Abstract of 
the Book of Heroes, and Nibelungen Lay; with Translations of 
metrical Tales, from the old German, Danish, Swedish, and 
Icelandic Languages ; with Notes and Dissertations. 


[ Art. concluded from the last Review, p.367.] 


‘re the interesting preliminaries which occupiéd our former 

article on this work, succeeds first an abstract of the book 
of heroes, divided into adventures’; and in several of these 
sections are included poetic versions of the more remarkable 
passages. Hughdictrich and his son Wolfdietrich are the 
principal heroes. As the second part of this poem conducts 


‘the hero to Jerusalem, it was no doubt composed while 


crusading was the fashion. ‘The third adventure may serve 
as a specimen : 


¢ Accompanied by his two companions, he arrived, after seven 
days, at Jerusalem, without having met with any adventures. 
They found the city surrounded by a great host of heathens, and, 
veers at their number, immediately commenced the attack, 
upon a detachment of a thousand. Wolfdietrich was unhorsed by 
the Pagan Telfigan, but calling upon God, who died on the cross, 
he roused himself again, and attacked and slew him, while his 
companions fought in other parts of the field. 


‘’Twixt the champions and the host __ was fought a sturdy fight, 
Against the Christian hero —_ advanced, with falchions bright, 
Beneath their waving banners, —_ with loud and savage shout, 
Dimming the air with arrows, many a Pagan rout. 


‘ Their heathen tongues with blasphemy _ at the Christians railed. 
Many a youthful Saracen _— the Knight of Greece assailed ; 
Round him did they crowd, —_and struck him many a blow; 
But where his glittering falchion fell, they cried aias and woe! 


‘On their bucklers loud his blows _ did to the sky resound, 
And the blood his wrath had spilt _in torrents rolled around ; 
Many aring of steel _— from their hauberks down he felled, 
Blows of death and horror __his trusty weapon dealt. 


‘ Warriors from their prancing steeds _to the ground he thrust ; 
The number was right marvellous, | whom he rolled into the 
dust. 
The battle’s din resounded __ in the firmament like thunder. 
Thrice he cleft, with sword in hand, the Pagan host asunder. 


The ship-boy, who had been left under a tree, was pierced by the 
sword of a Saracen; but Wolfdiectrich soon revenged his death, 
and was so incensed, that he speedily finished the battle, and by 
the assistance of his fellow, Werner, left all the pagans dead on 
the field. Then he retired into a neighbouring forest to rest, after 
the fatigues of the fight. | 
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‘ The heathen, King Mertrigan soon heard of the defeat of his 
knights, and of the death of his nephew Telfigan. He sent out 
another detachment of a thousand knights, under the conduct of 
Terferis. ‘The Christian champions came out of the forest to 
meet them. ‘Terferis was killed by Werner, and the fight con- 
tinued till the night. It was renewed in the morning. Werner, 
after performing wonders of chivalry, was slain. This misfortune 
made Wolfdietrich desperate. He pursued the flying pagans into 
the middle of the royal camp, where his horse fell, and himself 
being entangled among the tent-ropes, made captive, and brought 
before the King, who adjudged him to be hanged the followin 
morning. But a pagan having beheld his matchless valour wit 
admiration, and unwilling that such a champion should die an 
ignominious death, released him, restored his horse, and assisted 
him to arm himself. When he found himself again at liberty, 
he rode into the tent of Mertzigan, and made his table flow with 
the blood of his vassal princes. The pagan host was summoned 
to arm themselves, and Wolfdietrich again fownd himself in great 
danger. . 

; ‘Fictenetely: a Christian knight in the city beheld the battle, 
and immediately admonished his brother-Knights to issue for the 
relief of the hero. Five hundred followed his advice, and found 
Wolfdietrich in the midst of an innumerable host of pagans. 
After a terrible combat, they succeeded in completely defeating 
them, and Mertzigan was happy to escape, with a few followers, 
into his realm of Martzfell. 

‘ The Christians returned into the city of Jerusalem with the 
rescued hero, after having buried two hundred of their knights, 
who had fallen in battle. Wolfdietrich now accomplished his 
vow, and paid his devotions at the Holy Sepulchre; then he de- 
parted, repelling every solicitation of the knights to remain 
amongst them.’ 

In the fourth part of this poem occurs the history of Lauyin, 
king of the dwarfs, which was first edited by Suhm at Copen- 
hagen in 1787. We will extract from the original a few 
words of text as samples of the language : 


‘‘ Er ist Laurein genant, 
Und dienen im alle wilde lant, 
Alle gezwerg sein im untertan. 
Es ist ein kunig gar lobesam 
Gen allen mannen 
In Tirolesen lannen. 
Hat er im derzogen vil zarten 
Einen rosen garten. 
Das die mauer sholl seyn 
Das waz ein faden seidein. 
Der im den zebrech, 
Wie pald er daz rech, 
Der must im lassen swere pfant 
Den rechten fuss die linke hand.” : 
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A literal or rather verbal version, line for line, would be: 


He is called Laurein, 
And all the wild country obeys him, 
All the dwarfs are his subjects. 
| Heisa very gracious king 
To all men 
In the Tyrolese lands. 
He has-drawn round his residence 
A. rose-garden. 
What Fould be the wall 
Is a thread of silk. 
Whoever plucks one, 
As soon as he smells it, 
Must leave him the heavy pledge 
Of a right foot and a left hand. 


This passage is translated as follows in the volume before us : 


‘He dwellsamong the mountains, — and rules with royal might; 
What though his form be little, he bears him like a knight. 
Should hundred armed champions _ against him wage the fight, 
They would fall in fearful jeopardy, before that little wight. 


‘For two-and-thirty years —_— he has graithed a spacious mead, 
And a garden fair has planted all with the roses red; 
A silken line is drawn around: there many a champion good 
Upon the blooming meadow _hasshed his purple blood. 

‘ Four portals tothe gardenlead, and when the gates are closed, 
No living wight dare touch a rose, ’gainst his strict command 

opposed. 

Whoe’er would break thegolden gates, — orcut the silken thread, 
Or would dare to crush the flowers down beneath his tread, 
Soon for his pride would leave to pledge a foot and hand: 
Thus Laurin, king of dwarfs, rules within his land.’ 


The reader may now perceive with how much of elegance 
and paraphrase the poetical extracts are rendered, and will 
feel grateful to Mr. Weber for making them so agreeably 
Jegible. Wieland has been indebted to passages in this ro- 
mance for the first meeting of Theon and Oberon. 

The Song of the Nibelungs comes next in order. We do 
not see why Mr. Weber should retain the German plural in 
en instead of anglicizing the word. Siegfried, Hildebrand, 
and Dietrich of Berne are the principal heroes of this poem. 
Another king of dwarfs, named Elberich, occurs in it: 
whence it may be conjectured that the first stationary estab- 
lishments of civilized persons in the mountains of the ‘Tyrol, 
Saxony, and Harz, were those of the proprietors of mines. 
The knights ascribe great magic power, and great subterra- 
neous wealth, to these dwarfs. e professed date of the poem 
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is in the time of king Etzel, or Attila; and perhaps the ex- 
ploits of Attila became topics of some coéval Lombard story- 
books, out of which these adventures have been drawn. They 
may one day serve as the basis of a German Iliad; and the 
oldest records of the heroes of the country may well become 
to a future Homer what the Milesian tales of his rude pre- 
decessors were to the friend of Lycurgus. 

An addition called The Lament has been made to the Song 
of the Nibelungs by another hand: a short analysis of it is 
given; and the best of the elegies is translated. ‘This extract 
terminates the text of Mr. Weber, the main body of his work: 
but three several appendices are subjoined: the first contain- 
ing the old fragment of a romance concerning Hildebrand, 
which is mentioned in the introduction ; the second including 
the song of Hildebrand from the Danish; and the third sup- 
plying, also from the Danish, an adventure of Tidrich men- 
tioned in the book of heroes. ner 

We renew and repeat our acknowlegements to Mr. Weber 
for the compilation and illustration of this vast and interesting 
mass of poetical antiquities. So much intercourse subsisted in 
early times between the maritime nations of the north, that 
many ballads and many story-books became a sort of common 
stock of literature to the sea-faring wights (in this form the 
word Picts, or Vikingur, still subsists in our Janguage,) who, 
from Holland, Denmark, and Norway, contributed to supply 
the eastern coast of Britain with colonists, and effected settle- 
ments in Normandy. 

It is a duty of the several members of the Gothic family of 
nations to seek in their own earliest productions, and to wel- 
come from those of the kindred dialects, all that can throw 
light on the usages and amusements of our common ancestors. 
A cultivation of these studies will be found to contribute to 
higher interests than those of archzological curiosity, and to 
prepare the bonds of commercial and civil friendship between 
the nations who once bowed to the name of Odin. We are 
glad to see the investigation of northern antiquities no longer 
reposing wholly on continental industry ; and that to the 
names of Greeter and Nycrup we can viele in parallel those 
of Weber and Jamieson. 

_ We now proceed to the second part of this volume, which 
in our judgment should have formed a separate publication, 
Mr. Weber illustrates Teutonic and Mr. Jamieson illustrates 
Danish Antiquities: their respective plans are different: 
Mr. W. ov an analysis of the poems brought under review, 
and translates only the more peculiar and characteristic pas- 
sages; while Mr. Jamieson translates the poems entire, and 
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attaches notes of commentary in explanation of the difficult 
passages. Unfortunately, he has chosen a very Scotish and 
a very antiquated dialect for the medium of communication ; 
so that the greater part of these translated ballads is still to 
us utterly unintelligible. We find, indeed, a little glossary 
at the end, for the help of us south-country-men: but the 
fatigue of looking out every strange word in the dictionary. 
renders perusal a school-boy task. 

. The principal .source of Mr. Jamieson’s poetical versions 


has been the Kempe Viser, or heroic songs, a collection ot 


Danish ballads first edited in 1695, and lately, we believe, 
re-published. A few of these poems have been translated 
into modern - English: among which we shall select our 
specimens. . , 
2% 4 ‘GRANDMOTHER ADDER-COOK. 
é« Maria, what room have you been in, 
Maria, my only child ?” | 
_¢ T have been with my grandmother ;— 
Alas! lady mother, what pain !” 
« « What then has she given thee to eat, 
Maria, my only child?” 
» «© She has given me fried fishes ; — 
Alas! lady mother, what pain !” 
. ©*% Where did she catch the little fishes, . 
Maria, my only child?” 
«© She caught them in the kitchen-garden ; ~ 
Alas! lady mother, what pain !” 
¢« With what did she catch the little fishes, 
Maria, my only child ?” | 
*«¢ She caught them with rods and little sticks ; 
Alas! lady mother, what pain!” 
‘6 What did she do with the rest of the fishes ; 
Maria, my only child ?” 
««¢ She gave it to her little dark-brown dog: 
Alas! lady mother, what pain !” 
‘« And what became of the dark-brown dog, 
Maria, my only child 2” ) 
‘ « Tt burst into a thousand pieces: 
Alas! lady mother, what pain !” 
¢*¢ Maria, where shall I make thy bed, 
_ Maria, my only child ?” 
¢«« In the church-yard shalt thou make my bed, 
Alas! lady mother, what pain !”’ 
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We will now subjoin the Grotta-saungr or quern-song, a 
lay of Pagan times. In 1794 it was first printed at Copen- 
hagen; and, though not attached to the parchment-manu- 
script of the Edda in the King of Denmark’s library, it is 
usually found affixed to other manuscripts of that work : 


‘GROTTA-SAVNGR; THE QUERN Sona. 


‘ Fenia and Menia. nor strike therefore 
‘« Now are we come with sharp sword, 
to the king’s house, though his brother’s murderer 
two fore-seers, bound he found.” 
Fenia and Menia.” ‘* Both. 


These were at Frotha’s [house], «« But he spake no 


Frithleif’s son, word before this : 

(mighty maidens) ‘ Sleep not ye, 

held as thralls. nor the cuckows without, 
‘« They to the Quern [eye] longer than while 

were led, I sing one strain.” 

and the grey millstone 

were bid set a-going. 

He promised to neither 

rest nor relief, 

ere he heard 

the maiden’s lay. 


‘ Fenia. 


*< Thou wast not, Frothi, 
sufhciently provident, 
[tho’] persuasively eloquent, 
when thou boughtest slaves. 
Thou boughtest for strength, 


soy They made to rumble, and for outward looks ; 
ceasing silence, but of their ancestry 
with their arms, the Quern’s didst nothing ask.” 
light stones. © Meni 
He bade again the maidens, eet 
that they should grind. ‘« Hardy was Hrungnir 


««« They sang, and whirled = = a 


the grumbling stone, . 

so that Frothi’s folk SS 
mostly slept. 

Then thus sang Menia, 

who had come to the grinding : 


our relations, 
mountain ettin’s brethren, — 
of them are we born.”’ 


‘ Menia. as ‘ Fenia. 
‘« Let us grind riches to Frothi! << The Quern had not come 
Let us grind him happy from the grey fell, 
in plenty of substance, nor thus the hard 
on our gladdening Quern. stone from the earth, 
‘<< Let him brood over treasures! Nor thus had ground _ 
Let him sleep on down ! the mountain-ettin maiden, 
Let him wake to his will ! if her race known 
There is well ground ! had not been to her.” 
Here shall no one ‘ Menia. 
hurt another, ¢«s We nine winters, 
to plot mischief, playful wierd-women, 
or to work bane (death, ) were reared to strength, 
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under the earth. 

We maidens stood 

to-our great work ; 

we ourselves moved 

the set mountain from its place. 


¢ « We whirled the Quern 
at the giant’s house, 
so that the earth 
therewith quaked. 
So swung we 
the whirling stone, 
the heavy rock, 
that the subterraneansheardit.” 


‘ Fenia. 


««¢ But we since then, 
in Sweden, 
two fore-seers, 
have fought. 
We have fed bears, 
and cleft shields ; 
encountered 
grey-shirted (mmazled) men. 


« «« We've cast down one prince ; 
stayed up another. 
We gave the good (brave) 
Guttormi help. 
Unstably we sat 
Till the heroes fell. 


¢ «Forward held we 
these six months [so] 
that we in conflicts 
were known. 
There scored we 
with sharp spears 
blood from wounds, 
and reddened brands. 


¢«¢ Now are we come 
to the King’s house, 
unpitied, 
L and held as thralls. 
" ‘«¢« The earth bites our feet be- 
neath, 
; and the cold above; 
we drive an enemy’s Quern ; 
sad is it at Frothi’s [house] ! 


¢ «¢ Hands shall rest ; 
the stone must stand ; 
I’ve ground for my part 
with diligence.” 
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‘ © Menia. 
¢** Now must not to hands 
rest well be given, 
till enough ground 
Frothi thinks. 


«6 Hands of men shall 
harden (¢emper) swords, 
blood-dropping weapons.” 


‘ Fenta. 
¢« Awake thou, Frothi!: 
Awake thou, Frothi! 
If thou wilt listen to 
our song, 
and prophetic sayings. 
‘<< T see fire burn 
east of the town; 
the war heralds wake; 
it must be called the beacon. 
An army must come 
hither forthwith, 
and burn the town 
for the prince. 


‘¢¢ Thou must no more hold 
the throne of state, 
nor red rings, 
nor stone (royal) edifice. 
Let us drive the Quern, 
maiden, more sharply ! 
We shall not be armed 
in the bloody fray.” 





‘ Menta. 


‘<¢ My father’s daughter 
ground more furiously, 
because the near deaths she 
of many men saw. 

Wide sprung the large 
prop (trom the quern-eye ) 
of iron to a distance. — 
Yet let us grind on !” 


¢ Fenia, 


*“ Yet let us grind on! 
Yrsu’s son must 
with the Kalfdani 
revenge Forthi. 
So must he of his [mother] 
be called 
son and brother : — 
we both know that.” 
* Both 
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‘ Both. burst the heavy 
‘ The maidens ground, nether millstone in two! 
and bestowed their strength. ‘ But the mountain giantess 
The young women were in woman these words said : 
ettin mood. “We have ground, Forthi ! 
The spindle flew wide ; Now must we finish. 


the hopper fell off; Full long stood 
we maidens at the grinding.” ° 

The song of Eric, and still more the abstract of the 
Eyrbiggia-saga, are truly valuable communications. 

We feel inclined to lament the expensive manner in which 
these compositions are printed; and we cannot refrain from 
observing that, had the authors come forwards separately each 
in a single octavo, the materials here brought together would 
have been more neatly and conveniently accessible. As the 
case is, however, we exhort the opulent to patronize a work 
so long and so much wanted, and on the whole well executed. 
Of the two parts we prefer the first : the prose is more strictly 
confined to its-purpose, and wanders less into irrelevant 
speculation; while the verse, or, to borrow a periphrasis 
from the Edda, the waters of Mimer are deeper drawn, and 
of a fresher reek. 





—_— 


Art. VIII. Alpine Sketches, comprized in a short Tour through 
Parts of Holland, Flanders, France, Savoy, Switzerland, and 
Germany, during the Summer of 1814. By a Member of the 
University of Oxford. 8vo. pp.320. 9s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 


H1s ‘ Member of the University of Oxford’ was one of the 
first of our countrymen who embraced the opportunity of 
travelling, which was afforded by the conquering arms of our 
allies in the spring of 1814. He represents his determination 
to visit tne Continent as having been very suddenly taken, at 
the suggestion of an Oxonian friend; and, setting out with 
very little preparation, he crossed’ from Harwich to Hel- 
voetsluys, and made a rapid progress through the interior of 
Holland; visiting successively Rotterdam, the Hague, Haar- 
lem, Amsterdam, and Utrecht, towns that iit, 22 sufhi- 
ciently described by former travellers, and on which the 
ebservations of the present writer furnish little that is new or 
remarkable. Holland was then scarcely beginning to recover 
from the misery into which she had been thrown by the 
tyranny and anti-commercial edicts of Bonaparte. 


‘ Passing through the streets of Haarlem, we observed many 


houses pulled down, and were told that the wretched distress of 


the 
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the inhabitants obliged them to take them to picces, to sell the 
materials for bread!! Another curious collection of paintings 
was shewn us here by an inhabitant of the place, who kindly 
undertook to be our conductor, after which we proceeded about a 
mile from the town to Mr. Hope’s superb mansion, situated on the 
borders of a fine natural wood of considerable extent. — Upon our 
return to the town we visited the gardens of the famous florists, 
for which this place is so celebrated. — The Museum is one of the 
finest I have ever seen, containing many well-arranged specimens 
of precious stones, metals, &c. besides a very extensive collection 
of mathematical and philosophical imstruments, with models of 
most of the principal engines used in the various manufactories of 
the country, and an electrifying machine of immense power. The 
top of this building affords an admirable view of the adjacent 
country. The greatest treat we reserved for the last, and now, 
after giving the organist due notice, we proceeded to hear the 
far-famed organ, the powers of which are truly astonishing, though 
it is capable also of producing the finest and most delicate tones 
imaginable. There are 60 entire stops with 5000 pipes, the 
largest of which is 38 feet high, and 18 inches in diameter. The 
organist appeared a man of great musical genius, and amongst 
other pieces performed the overture to Lodoiska with admirable 
effect, imtroducing an imitation of thunder, which appeared to 
make the very foundations of the church tremble. After 
listening with rapturous delight to this: extraordinary imstrument 
for more than an hour, and until the poor organist was quite 
exhausted by the necessary exertions, we took our leave, regret- 
ting that probably it was the last time we should ever be so 
gratified,’ 


We have next a rapid survey of Zwoll, Arnheim, Gorcum, 
Dort, Williamstadt, Antwerp, and Brussels; at the last of 
which the traveller heard that, by pushing forwards to Paris, 
he might be in time to see the King’s entrance into that city, 
and therefore determined to post with what he justly terms 
‘ characteristic precipitation’ to the I'rench capital. His 
obgervations on Paris are directed chiefly to the public monu- 
ments which have engaged the attention of so many former 
travellers; and we were not sorry to observe that he speedily 
took leave of this metropolis in quest of seenes of a very dit- 
ferent kind. 


‘ I took a conveyance direct to Geneva, in one of those car- 
riages which are always upon the road between that place and 
Paris, for which I paid six Napoleons, including the living for 
nine days, the time in which two poor horses were destined to 
drag us there. Before I had reached the barriers I cursed my ill 
stars for throwing me in the way of such a vile machine, with a 
couple of horses who had travelled the road probably once a month 
for the last twenty years, and a lethargic driver, who knowing 
the woeful plight of his cattle, and that they had to perform a 
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journey of near folF hundred miles, dared not put them off a 
walk. We travelled scarcely fifteen miles the first day, and slept 
at a miserable hut by the road-side, where the bed seemed stuffed 
with potatoes rather than feathers, to say nothing of its numerous 
inhabitants, who ‘‘ murdered sleep.” In the morning I desired 
to be called at three o’clock, and with a few clothes in my knap- 
sack, my travelling case at my back, and my gun, I walked off, 
leaving the rest of my baggage to follow in the voiture. Here the 
country began to wear a different aspect: the vineyards close 
down to the river, the waving crops of corn, and the hay-harvest 
just beginning to shed its perfume around, gave it an appearance 
of cultivation hardly to be expected so soon after the devastations 
committed by two plundering armies. By the assistance of a 
good map, I found my way across the country to Montereau, a 
small town on the Seine, over which I was -ferried, (for the 
bridges were destroyed by the French army in its retreat upon 
Paris,) and late in the evening reached Ville-neuve-la-Guiard, 
where I found my creeping conveyance, which had halted there 
for the night.’ 


On this unusual, but by no means uncomfortable, plan of 
walking during the chief part of the day, and getting towards 
evening into his homely vehicle, the traveller proceeded 
through Sens, Auxerre, Dijon, Auxonne, and Dole, a 
frontier-town in Franche Compté; soon after which he found 
himself on ground that promised an ample return for his 
pedestrian labours. 


‘ Every thing here begins to wear the Swiss character; forests 
of pine blacken the distant mountains, foaming cataracts descend 
from the rocks, and impending precipices seem ready to crush 
the peaceful inhabitants beneath; the neatness of whose ‘houses, 
and the peculiar cleanliness of whose dress, are well contrasted 
with the splendid filth of the country I was leaving. — 

‘ Being now in the Jura mountains, the ascent was continual. — 

‘ The cascades, the thundering torrents, the chasms and gorges 
in the mountains covered with luxuriant meadows and pine forests, 
were all crowned with a diadem of ice. A cataract descended 
close to the village where its waters were employed in the nume- 
rous manufactories of the iron, which is brought from the mines 
of Besancon. As I was attentively gazing at it, the trunk of a 
huge pine came down, brought by the roaring floods from the inac- 
cessible forests above, a kind of tribute which this torrent often 
pays to the inhabitants of the valley.’ 


Having crossed the Jura ridge and descended on the 
eastern side, the author passed some time at Ferney, where 
he still found several relics of Voltaire. He next proceeded 
to Geneva, and describes with much rapture (pp. 80, 81.) his 
excursions on the lake; where the transparency of the water, 
the balmy sweetness of the air, the beauty of the neighbouring 
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seats and vineyards, but, above all, the gfandeur of the sur- 
rounding mountains, make the traveller consider himself on 
an enchanted spot. We prefer, however, to accompany him 
on the excursions which he soon afterward undertook among 
the Alps, and where he found himself transported frora smiling 
valleys to the regions of frost and snow: 


‘ The chamois is a little larger than a goat, but much superior 
in power and agility; the strongest man cannot hold one of a 
montl. old: they bound from precipice to precipice to a prodigious 
distance, gaining the loftiest summits, and precipitating themselves 
from the steepest rocks without fear. The chase of this animal 
occupies a great part of this mountainous population, and many 
perish annually in the hazardous pursuit. 

¢ Often the hunter, overtaken by a dark mist, loses himself 
amongst the ices, and dies of cold and hunger; or the rains render 
the rocks so slippery, that he is not able to re-ascend them. In the 
midst of eternal snows, braving all dangers, they follow the cha- 
mois frequently by the marks of their feet: when one is perceived 
at a distance, the hunter creeps along till within reach of his gun, 
which he rests on a rock, and is almost always sure of his prey: 
— thus the innocent beast, which tranquilly feeds perhaps, 
enjoys the last moments of its happy existence. But if his 
watchful eye perceives the enemy, as is often the case, he flies 
from rock to rock, ‘‘ t2mor addidit alas,” and the fatigues of the 
pursuer begin, who traverses the snows, and climbs the precipices, 
heedless of how he is to return. Night arrives, yet the hopes of 
the morrow re-assure him, and he passes it under a rock. There, 
without fire, without light, he draws from his wallet a little cheese 
and oaten bread, which he is obliged to break with a stone, or 
with the hatchet he carries to cut his path in the ice. This repast 
finished, he falls asleep upon his bed of snow, considering what 
route the chamois has probably taken. At break of day he 
awakens insensible to the charms of a beautiful morning, to the 
glittering rays which silver the, snowy summits of the mountains 
around him, and thinking only of his prey, seeks fresh dangers. 
Thus they frequently remain many days in these horrible deserts, 
while their wives and families scarcely dare to sleep, lest they 
should behold the spirits of their dead husbands, for it is believed 
that a Chasseur after his death always appears to the person who 
is most dear to him, to make known the spot where lie his mangled 
remains, and to beg the rites of burial.’ | 


The route by which the author and a travelling companion 
proceeded to make the tour of the Alps was nearly in the 
course of the river Arve, which descends from these enormous 
mountains, and rolls westward and northward until it falls 
into the Rhone. ‘They were at first much gratified by a suc- 


cession of beautiful rivulets, verdant meadows, and towering 
forests : 


‘ Pre- 
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‘ Presently we heard the roar of the cascade of Arpenas. This 
sheet of water falls from an height of eight hundred feet, is lost in 
the air, and descends in fleecy clouds where the sun forms rain- 
bows; then caught again by an inclined rock, it casts its huge 
masses of white spray around, and rushes down with increased ve- 
locity into the basin, which nature has formed for it in a verdant 
meadow below. , 

‘ We stopped at the picturesque village of Salanche for the 
night. Early the next day we provided ourselves with mules and 
guides, and ascending for the space of several hours arrived at the 
little romantic lake of Chéde, and soon afterwards at the hamlet ; 
having on our left, woods of wild walnut, whose broad foliage 
sheltered us from a burning sun, and on the right, the river Arve, 
whose muddy stream, flowing from the snows and glaciers and 
joined by a multitude of little cascades, roared over its rocky bed 
if the dark gulph below.’ — 

‘ We approached the torrent of Gias, one of the largest that 
falls from these mountains, and passed it on foot, upon the blocks 
of granite which rose above its surface. A prodigious mass of 
waters precipitated themselves around; rolling along huge frag- 
ments of rock, trunks of trees, and whatever obstructed their pas- 
sage, with a frightful noise. In passing this spot our guides told 
us, that a few days before, it had been the grave of a poor peasant 
girl, Her mule, alarmed at the waters, rushed over the precipice, 
and was caught by the trunk of a pine, whilst its ill-fated rider 
continued falling from rock torock, and at last disappeared in the 
boiling torrent below. 

‘ Passing at the foot of the Glacier de Boissons, which runs 
down from Mont Blanc into the valley, we arrived at the village of 
Chaumoni, called Le Prieuré, in the evening. It is built upon a 
little elevated ground on the borders of the Arve, and at the height 
of 3144 feet above the level of the sea.” — 

‘ It isa well attested fact that this little enclosed valley was not 
known, even to the people of Geneva, till the year 1747, when 
it was discovered by two travellers, one of whom was an English- 
man. It is rich and well cultivated, although bounded on all sides 
by snow and ice. The butter and cheeses here made have a 
balsamic flavour, and the honey is exquisitely fine. These pro- 
ductions, with a few cattle, form the sole commerce of the canton. 
They sow in the month of May, and reap in August. The Arve, 
which runs through the whole length of the valley, abounds with 
trout ; and the mountains with the chamois. 

‘ The rays of the sun, concentrated in this little space, and re- 
flected from the rocks on ail sides, bear a great power. In the 
summer the thermometer of Reaumur stands usually at 19°. (75° of 
Fahrenheit.) The winter commences in November and ends in 
May, during which season the valley is covered with snow to the 


depth of three or four feet ; the nights are clear, and the thermo- 


meter is usually at 10° below congelation.’ 
The great source of terror to the inhabitants in these ele 
vated regions is not the extreme cold, but the severity of the 
tempest 
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tempest and the aweful explosion of the avalanches. These 
dreadful storms are engendered by the violence of the wind 
when confined and engulfed in chains of mountains. Still the 
population is found to be on the increase; a circumstance to 
be attributed partly to the ease of subsistence, and partly to 
the pure and tranquil character of the inhabitants. ‘i hey 
have before their eyes three summits covered with perpetual 


snow, the highest of which is Mont Blanc, with its head. 


frequently buried in clouds, and risiig with gigantic magni- 
tude over the whole chain oi the Alps. 


‘ Mont Blanc being at present too deep in snow, the guides 
would not attempt it, but, armed with iron pointed poles, we set 
out to ascend Mont Anvert. Crossing the meadows on mules, 
which shewed a wonderful sagacity in picking out their hazardous 
path, we rode about a league up the mountain, when we were 
obliged to dismount, and trust to our feet. We followed our 
oe through a forest of pines, and soon began to enter the re- 
gions of winter. Vast masses of granite lay around us, which 
had been brought down by the recent avalanches : — at times, the 

uides would not allow us to speak, least the concussion of the 
air should bring down the snows hanging frightfully above. In 
the crevices, between the rocks, the beautiful Rhododendron was 
in full bloom, and the ground in many places variegated with the 
choicest flowers. We presently reached the fountain de Caillet, a 
pure spring which flows from the rocks, and which is about half 
the distance to the summit. Soon afterwards we approached the 
Mer de Glace, then turning from it again, after an arduous ascent 
of four hours, arrived at the top. A new universe opened beneath 
our view ; nature seemed to rise out of chaos, 


«« Rudis indigestaque moles.” 


‘ Before us was an immense extent of solid ice, many hundred 
feet deep ; like a sea, whose waves running mountains high were 
suddenly congealed. Life and movement had fled this terrible de- 
sert: a vast silence reigned around, all was dead, and we seemed 
to be in the very tomb of nature. We perceived pyramids of ice, 
so bright, so high, so majestic, that the astonished imagination 
could scarcely measure them; they were the enormous accumula- 
tions of the snows and ices of four thousand winters! In the midst 
of these awful scenes, some benevolent traveller has left money to 
build a house for shelter, which we took possession of, spreading 
upon the table the dinner which we had brought up with us: and 
after descending to view the wonderful spectacle of the Mer de 
Glace, we returned to partake of it. We made a large fire and 
seated ourselves around it, with our cold fowl in our hands; our 
wine wanted no cooling. 

‘I asked my friend if he recollected the valley de Tempé? 
«¢ Yes,” said he, blowing his fingers ; “ but you shall never per- 
suade me that I am there.” 

‘ However, so well were we satisfied with our situation, that in 
spite of the chilling cold, we determined to pass the night rap 
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and made prepsrations accordingly. After dinner we ventured to 
ascend the craggy precipices of the pyramid du Charmoz, high 
above us, walking over ruins made by the convulsions of the 
globe, whose epoch is lost in the night of time, and seeing be- 
neath us mountains heaped in wild chaos one upon another, with 
their dark gulphs and frowning chasms. Nothing could exceed 
the splendid effect of the atmosphere on these elevations ; where 
the disk of the sun appeared smaller, and disarmed of its burning 
power, although casting a most brilliant white light. 


¢ Its last rays afforded a spectacle most superb. The summits — 


of all the surrounding mountains seemed inflamed ; to this ardent 
tint succeeded the purple, and the rose, which latter lighted up 
the highest pinnacles of the rocks during the whole night: the stars 
held their silent course ‘‘ through the drear realms of night,” and 
shone without scintillation. The moon seemed nearer to us, 
although its diameter was smaller, and the deep blue of the heavens 
appeared lost behind its disk.’ — 

‘ At the elevation of seven or eight thousand feet, you experi- 
ence the same variations of temperature which local circumstances 
cause in the 80° of latitude; and in a walk of a few hours up these 
mountains, you have felt the influence of all the seasons, running 
through the whole scale of vegetation.’ — 

‘ At intervals, the distant explosions of avalanches made us 
shudder with affright. We reached a lone chalet, situated in the 
midst of a beautiful pasturage, the summer residence of a shep- 
herd, who tends his cows during a few weeks in the year, upon 
this favoured spot. Mounting again, with infinite labour we at- 
tained the summit of the Col de Balme, where glittering snows 
seemed lengthening into the clouds. Yet at this stupendous height, 
Mont Blanc, twelve miles distant, appeared to tower as much 
above us as when we were at its foot. Between us and it lay the 
Mer de Glace, the Glaciers de Boisson, L’Argentiere, and La 
Tour: on the other side of the valley, the summit of Mont Buet 
reared its head between the Aiguilles Rouges: still nearer on the 
right, over the desert tracts of snow we saw the ancient —- 
of the Pays de Vaud; and in the east, the Rhone winding through 
Le Valais towards the lake of Geneva, backed by lofty rocks and 
mountains with the white summit of St. Bernard.’ — 

‘ Upon the highest point of the Col de Balme is the boundary 
stone between Switzerland and Savoy. We were standing by it, 
admiring the stupendous scenery around, when on a sudden the 
rolling of an avalanche struck our ears: we listened — the noise 
was yet far off, but grew louder, and in a few seconds a mountain 
of snow seemed falling over us. — 

‘ The noise echoed, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
other; then it seemed afar off in the distant vallies. To put an 
end at last to our alarms, an avalanche of snow, which caused all 
the confusion, rolled down with a mighty crash, and covered the 

~rocks we had just been traversing. The danger having thus 
vanished, we pursued our course.’ — 


‘ Presently a chamois started, and dashed with the rapidity of 
Rey. Serr. 1816. G | lightning, 
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lightning dowh thé trackless précipices. We mow begat to dt- 
scend towards tlie little valley of Trient, which was about tWo 
leaguts below tis. These two leagues, which to walk would have 
taken four hours at least, we performed in less than one, by em- 
ploying the téans matle use of by the people hete, of resting on 
our poles and suffering ourselves to slide with wonderfal rapidity 
down the almost perpendicular beds of frozen snow ; there was 
little or no danger in it, although it looked terrific; for when the 
quickness of the motion nearly took away the breath, or we came 
to a shelf where it was necessary to stop, it was easily done by 

ressing the heels down close, and bringing the pole forward. 

hus you may approach the very edge of an unperceived ptecipice, 
and yet stop in time.’ 


The course of the travellers lay eastward, along the valley 
of Trient, until they reached the canton of Le Valais; which 
contains, in a comparatively small space, almost all the variety 
of scene, climate, and productions of Swisserland at large. 
Fhe inhabitants are of very simple habits, but subject fre- 
quently to the goztre, and exhibit unfortunately too many ex- 
amples of those helpless beings called Cretins. — From 
Martigny, the author proceeded to Sion, the capital of this 
romantic canton, and found the beauty of the situation 
strongly contrasted with the filth and indolence of the 
natives, The language of these valleys is a strange mix-~ 
_ ture, French being spoken in some districts, [talian in others, 
‘and German to the east and north. — The next object of at- 
tention was the small town of Leuck, situated on a little emi- 
nence in the midst of meadows, and surrounded by a magni- 
ficent amphitheatre of mountains. In this spot, cold as the 
deserts of Siberia, are five springs of mineral waters, all warm, 
but of different degrees of temperature ; the highest being from 

115° to 130° of Fahrenheit. 


‘ A wooden house in the village contains four baths, and there © 
is another in a meadow at a little distance. The visitors are 
sometimes very numerous, and the accommodations very tolerable 
at the Sletel He which faces the road; from whence one of the 
most extraordinary scenes in nature presents itself. On the north 
and west you are enclosed by the stupendous heights of Mont 
Gemmi, with their snowy summits buried in the clouds; on the 
east by a lofty mountain clothed with pine forests, and crowned by 
a diadem of ice; while the only visible entrance is towatds the 
‘south, windmg between the narrow rocks.’ — 

‘ Before 1719 Leuck was a well-built town, but at that time a 
frightful avalanche parted from Mont Gemmi, ‘and buried the whole 
+ i ae its immense Volumes ‘of snow, in which'sixty persons 

erished. 
. ‘* They rebuilt many of the houses, and ‘again ‘the baths were 
frequented, but in 1758 a mew avalanche destroyed every thing ; 
since 
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since which time most of the inhabitants abandoavthe place in 
winter, returning again when the danger is passed.! 4+ ; 

‘ The morning after our arrival we went to reconnoitre the 
stupendous pass of Mont Gemmi, over which our route lay to 
Berne. In our walk we encountered several beautiful cascades, 
and on the point of a rock’near one of' these romantic spots, sat a 

oung peasant playing on his cornemuse the sweet air of the 
sees des Vaches. This simple little song awakens in the souls 
of the Swiss so keen a remembrance of their mountains, the 
asylums of their infancy, the happy scenes. of their first joys, 
that it is forbidden to be played under pain of death, among 
those troops who are employed upon foreign service. Some 
mule drivers happened to be coming down the pass, but so high 
in the air that they were scarcely perceptible, and we trembled 
for their safety. A young Dutch traveller some years ago fell 
over a precipice at the height of more than three thousand feet 
without being killed. He wished to cross Mont Gemmi, but un- 
fortunately took a path that overhung a glacier: the ascent was 
rapid, and so slippery that he fell over backwards, but fortunately, 
in that spot, the ices were united, and he continued rolling down 
the frozen snow into the bottom of the valley, where he lay the 
whole night senseless and bathed in his blood. The next morning 
the bergers perceived and brought him to the village, where by 
the charitable efforts of the Curé he was recovered. ° 

‘ One evening we visited the extraordinary pass which forms 
the only communication between the Baths and the village of 
Albinen on the heights above. <A perpendicular rock 420 feet 
high is scaled by nine ladders, placed one above another, and 
supported only by the projecting crags. An Austrian General, 
whom curiosity had induced to ascend a short time before, was 
so alarmed by the awfulness of ,the situation when upon the 
seventh ladder, that he was obliged to be bound hand and foot 
to it, till assistance could be procured to take him down, when 
he was carried back insensible to the village. I was glad to find 
myself safe again at the bottom, yet we were told that the women 
of the country will go up and down with a dead calf upon their 
backs.’ — 

‘ After having passed some days among the delicious retreats 
of the Baths of Leuck, one morning, when , 


** Ancor dubbia |’Aurora, ed immaturo 
Nell’ oriente il parto era del giorno,” 


we mounted our mules, and set out for the arduous ascent of 
Mont Gemmi. In half an hour we arrived at the foot of its stu- 
pendous rocks, and environed by the still silence of death, 
mounted through galleries suspended in the air, over dark abysses 
whose depth the eye scarce dares to measure. ‘The noise of our 
steps, repeated by the echoes, and increased by the imagination, 
added to the feelings of terror which already assailed us. Like 
the ladder in Jacob’s vision, it touched the heavens and finished 
not. At each step the valley below grew fainter, the hills and 
rocks in it were soon lost in a confused plain, and new objects 
Struck us with awe and admiration. Prodigious drifts of snow 
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read in boundless extent all around us into the clouds; and the 

iversities of light contrasted with the grand masses of shade, 
rendered the aspect magnificent indeed. The couches of the at- 
mosphere varied in an extraordinary degree. In advancing, every 
object appeared to us with the greatest clearness and the most 
extreme precision, while those which we had left seemed to sink 
behind a nebulous veil. 

‘ At/length we arrived amidst wild rocks, the very image of 
desolation and chaos, where we looked down upon the valley 
7600 feet below us !’— 

¢ We walked over crumbling rocks lying in colossal fragments 
one upon another, 

«* With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded ;” 


the enormous chasms between which were filled with beds of snow. 
In the midst of this savage wilderness, we discovered a large lake. 
The cold was excessive, and the snow fell fast around, although it 
was on the 22d of June. Amid these scenes of awful grandeur, 
is the hut of a douanier, who receives the customs between the 
cantons of Berne and Le Valais: which habitation is considered 
to be at a higher elevation than any other in the three quarters of 
the globe.’ 


On descending from this elevated spot, the travellers took 
a northerly course, and soon reached a milder temperature. 
The vallies, or rather defiles, in the country which they were 
now traversing, (the Canton of Oberland,) are in a manner 
separated from the rest.of the world, and are sometimes so 
contracted as to give room for little else than a narrow path 
and a mountain-torrent. Still, the powerful influence of the 
sun in the latitude of 46° is sufficient to call forth a rich 
display of vegetation in certain situations, particularly in the 
valley of Frutingen. 


‘ We presently entered a charming valley, where the numerous 
cabins, hanging on the sides of the verdant mountains, and the 
luxuriant carpeting of the meadows, formed a strong contrast with 
the scenes we had just left. 

‘ There is scarcely a spot of ground, of the extent of half. a 
dozen acres, but has a neat cabin in its centre, of which the in- 
habitant is sole proprietor, and there supports himself upon his 
own "aang estate. 

‘ No one is rich enough to buy his neighhour’s property — ne 
one so poor as to be obliged to sell his own.’ — 

‘ A peasant described to us his manner of living during the 
winter months. ‘* This season,” said he, * lasts nearly eight 
months, all communication between our villages ceases, and we 
live solely upon the provisions which we have laid up during the 
summer. My family is composed of seven persons. My winter's 
provision consists of seven cheeses, each weighing about 25lbs. ; 
108lbs. of dried bread, twenty-five bushels of potatoes, each 
about golbs.; seven goats and three cows, of which one is to be 
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killed for food. During the long frosts, my family are all employed 
in some useful work. My wife and children spin and weave, while 
I sit over my fire and read to them.” ’ 


The rest of the volume is occupied by an account of Berne, 
Zurich, Schaffhausen, Basle, and other towns that lay in the 
author’s course in his progress homewards. He now resumed 
his former hasty mode of travelling, and went to the north 
along the Rhixe, all the way to Holland, in an interval by 
much too short to afford him a proper view of the country. 
The tour ended by proceeding from Aix-la-Chapelle to 
Juliers, Liege, and Ostend. ; 

We are sorry that we cannot conclude with an unqualified 
testimony to the writer’s manner of reporting his travelling 
observations. His composition is liable to a variety of ob- 
jections; since it abounds at one time in repetition and ex- 
aggeration, and is deficient at others in that clear and careful 
enumeration of circumstances which is indispensable to per- 
spicuity. For an example of turgid style, we would mention 
his effusions (pp. 203. e¢ segg.) on the glaciers ; and for errors 
in proper names, or for the introduction of quotations that are 
often rather common-place, we may refer without exception 
to every chapter of the book. We meet in one passage 
(p- 23-) with a strange chronological error; in others (pp. 59. 
260.) with trifling details; and in a third (p. 147.) we have the 
vulgarism ‘ of an evening:’ so that, in selecting the passages 
extracted above, we deemed it necessary to free them from a 
number of irrelevant and unsuitable appendages. It scems_ 
that the author undertook (see preface, p. v.) a tour in Ital 
after he had sent the present volume to the press; and it will 
be some satisfaction to us if the unceremonious hints, which 
we have felt ourselves under the necessity of giving him, shall 
have the effect of making him prepare his next address to the 
public with greater care and fastidiousness. 





— 


Art. IX. (I.) An Essay on Provident or Parish Banks ; for the Se- 
curity and Improvement of the Savings of Tradesmen, Artificers, 
Servants, &c. until required for their future Wants, or Advance- 
ment in Life. Containing a brief History of the several Schemes 
for the above Purpose; and developing the Causes which have 
promoted or prevented their Success. To which is added, a 
detailed Account of the Plan, Regulations, and Routine of 
Management of the Provident Bank in the Parish of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden. By Barber Beaumont, Esq. F.A.S. Managing 
Director of the Provident Institution and County Fire O ce, 
and One of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Middlesex 
Svo. pp.70. Cadell and Davies. 1816. 
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Art. X. (II) An Essay on the Nature and Advantages of Parish- 

- Banks for the Savings of the Industrious. Second Edition, 
greatly altered, and enlarged by an Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Scheme; and Remarks on the Propriety of 
uniting these Institutions with Friendly Societies, &c. &c. 
By the Rev. Henry Duncan, Ruthwell. 8vo. pp.115. 28 
Edinburgh, Oliphant and Co. ; London, Hatchard. 1816. 

Art. XI. (IIl.) A Plan Jor a County Provident Bank ; with 
Observations upon Provident Institutions already established. 
By Edward Christian, of Gray’s Inn, Esq. Barrister, Professor 
of the Laws of England, &c. &c. Svo. pp.88. Clarke and 
Sons. 


Arr. XII. (1V -). Reasons for the Establishment of Savings Banks, 
with a Word*of ‘Caution respecting their Formation. 12mo. 


pp- 28. 6d. Richardson. 


Wwe observe with great pleasure that the question of 
savings-banks is likely to be put on a proper and defi- 
nitive fuoting, with much less discussion and loss of time than 
the introduction of a new institution generally occasions. 
Whoever has been obliged to travel through the mass of 
pamphlets that have appeared on the Bullion-Question, or 
even those on our agricultural distresses, will find much 
gratification in comparing, with those tedious and frequently 
inconsistent publications, the clear and candid essays recapi- 
tulated in the title of our present article. A new undertaking 
seldom acquires at once all the simplicity of which it is sus- 
ceptible; for it is a curious fact that we find it a matter of 
miuch greater time and difficulty to disentangle a plan from 
superfluous accompaniments, than to form the first conception 
of it or to sketch its fundamental outlines. The Bank of 
England itself was encumbered, for many years after the 
, re of its charter, with schemes of advancing ‘money on the 
eposit of goods, and with a vain attempt to mix the business 
of a mercantile with that of a money-establishment. In the pre- 
sent instance, some errors of a similar kind have occurred, first 
in the case of, the undertaking called the London Provident 
Institution, and ‘next in the first parish-bank -founded by the 
Rev. H. Duncan 6f Ruthwell in Scotland: but the degree of 
inconvenience resulting ‘from either has been trifling; and we 
may now'consider ourselves as ‘having attdined, in the Edin- 
burgh ‘savings-bank, a plan’ of almost ts gréat simplicity as the 

object'cdh well admit. — ‘ 
I. ‘We shall ‘proceed, then, without farther preamble, to 
ass in review the different tracts; beginning with that of 
r. Beaumont, who has’a title to precedence on more grounds 
than one. He was 'the:person ‘who in 1806 «projected the 
II Provident 
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Provident Institution in our metropolis, calculated its tables, 
and conducted its affairs from the outset; and he commences 
his pamphlet with a short notice of the attempts made in 
former years to introduce such establishments by act of parlia- 
ment. After having recapitulated the regulations of the in- 
stitution just mentioned, he explains those of the parish-bank 
of Ruthwell in Scotland, which dates from 1810, and' was 
one of the earliest models of those repositories that have of 
late engaged such general attention : — next, he takes notice 
of a similar association, on a somewhat different plan, 
founded two years ago at Edinburgh ;— after which we have 
the regulations of the Provident Institution of Bath, and of a 
corresponding estabiishment. at Southampton. 


‘ This brief history of Institutions for rendering early savings 
available for the supply of future wants would be very incomplete, 
if it were not to take notice of a description of provision against 
casualties, and for old age, of a very comprehensive nature, and 
most extensive application, viz. Friendly or Benefit Societies. 
These societies, extending to every town in Great Britain and 
abounding in every quarter of the metropolis, propose to indem- 
nify the early economist against almost every ill that can happen 
to his corporeal existence; and to anticipate every want to the 
supply of which his early savings are applicable. In these societies 
not only are the visitations of ill health, and the pressure of old 
age provided for, but relief is frequently offered in cases of insol- 
vency — when in want of work— on accidents by fire—to provide 
substitutes if drawn for the militia— on the birth of a child— or 
the deeease of any part of the member’s family. Various acts of 
parliament have given encouragement to these societies: and a 
bill that was passed in 1793 endows them with a preference, be- 
fore any other creditor, against their trustees and officers— it also 
exempts them from stamp duties and court fees in their legal pro- 
ceedings, and supplies them with expeditious and cheap means of 
settling disputes.’ — 

‘ It is only to be lamented, that such a good disposition in the 
people, and such beneficent provisions in the legislature, should 


be used:by the artful as the means of foisting impositions upon the 


deserving persons intended to be made secure. Benefit Clubs 
in the metropolis are, it is believed, with very few exceptions, 
cheats upon the unwary — their benefit is chielly to the publican 
at whose house they are set up, and to the secretary, their con- 
triver, who is usually some broken adventurer. For the most 
part, the contributions are not a third part of what is necessary to 
realize the promised advantages — and the secretaries, some of 
whom manage twenty different clubs, seem to be under -no other 
restraint in outbidding each other in the advantages they promise, 
than the necessary caution not to overstrain the credulity of their 


subscribers. Consisting at first of the young and healthful, the 


members are all payers-in— and the fund continuing to ippprove 
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: 


for a time, persons unused to consider subjects of this kind are 
delighted with the prospect, and think it must last for ever; but 

when, from being young and healthy payers-in, they become sickly 

and aged drawers-out, the scene presently changes. Hence most 

of the clubs are exhausted in fifteen or,twenty years, and very few 

indeed reach to the age of thirty_years, when those who have been 

many years members reap no other fruit from their life-long industry 

and frugality, than grievous disappointment. These continual falsi- 

fications of the just hopes of the frugally disposed are not more 

cruel to the sufferers themselves, than they are prejudicial to the 

cause of industry and frugality in others. Many, desirous of sav- 

ing part of their earnings, ana applying them to their future wants, 

seeing the failures of these clubs, give up their object in despair, 

and spend the sums they would otherwise save, in present 
enjoyments.’ 

Mr. B. then explains the farther objections to benefit-clubs, 
and points out the defects of the different schemes for banks 
that have been proposed by Baron Maséres, Mr. Whitbread, 
and Mr. Ackland, who was aided by the calculations of 
Dr. Price. He next enters into a more specific detail of the 
London Provident Institution, the object of which was two- 
fold ; that of insuring lives on a scheme rather more favourable 
to the assured than other institutions of the kind; and that of 
acting as a savings-bank (on a particular plan) for the kingdom 
at large. In the former, the business of the establishment 
has been pursued with great success, but in the latter a variety 
of obstacles have been encountered. The trouble of corre- 
re and the risk incurred through the neglect or defal- 
cation of agents, soon made it necessary to stop the receipt of 
small savings in the country, and to confine it to London; the 
management of the latter at the office was found scarcely 
compatible with the other business of the concern; and the 


‘number of subscribers was very limited, because the repay- 


ment of the money took place not (as in the case of the lately 
established savings-banks) on the demand of the owner, but 
only in the shape of an annuity in old age. The intention 
was to make the poor lay by a provision for advanced years : 
but this, however well meant, was not found suitable to their 
circumstances; since the time, at which a married man is 


most likely to need an extra-supply, is generaliy that of middle- 


life, viz. when his children have begun to be expensive to 


him, without being yet able to do any thing for their own sup- 
port. In advanced years, 


‘ When this period is passed by —when his children’s labour is 
sufficient for their support, and his wife also is at liberty to work 
for her livelihood, his condition then re-approaches to the inde- 
pendence of a single man, and if his diminished bodily powers 
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cause his earnings to be at that period curtailed — his subdued 
desires, on the other hand, free him from many expences which 
the habits of youth made necessary ; so that, if he continues to en- 
joy the blessing of health, the labour of old age for many years 
will supply its wants. It is, therefore, not quite reasonable that 
a young man should sink his savings to procure an independence 
in an old age which he may not live to enjoy; and overlook the 
probability of such savings being wanted to supply food for an 
infant-family, or the expences of the sick bed.’ 


The savings-banks now established leave it in general to the 
contributor to withdraw the money at his option; and they 
are seldom liable to any other objection than that of too great 
a complexity in their arrangements, arising from a solicitude 
on the part of the directors to act as guardians to their 
humble neighbours. 


‘’Be it ever remembered, that the great merit of these Saving 
Banks is their simplicity — adhering to the operation of merely 
taking care of the working man’s savings, be they much or little — 
improving them at good interest — and returning them whenever de- 
manded—the management will be easy and without expence ; but 
enter into complex machinery, and all the reverse effects will 
follow. The perfect freedom, convenience, and cheapness of these 
Banks, at once compose their attraction, and their great utility. 
Bind the depositors to stated periodical payments, and speculate 
on contingent benefits, and this very promising plan of economy 
will evaporate into the cloud of plausible but erroneous schemes, 
which daily win the complaisance of the charitable, but which 
soon disappoint their expectations and sink into oblivion. 

‘ The plan of the Edinburgh Bank is the dest of all in the north, 
because it is the most simple; it professes to do but little, but it 
does that little well.’— 

‘ In various other parts of England, and also in Ireland, similar 
institutions have lately been proposed, and announced under high 
patronage and munificent support ; indeed the best feelings appear 
to have been kindled toward the subject. 

‘ That they may not end in disappointment, the writer of this 
essay has been induced to take up his pen, and submit to the 
public the result of his experience.—The best advice then that he 
can give to the opulent and beneficent is, to be the Interest 
Bankers for the poor in their respective neighbourhoods, — and 
there to stop. In that way they may do more for the good of 
working people, than by any other act of general kindness.—The 
chief caution necessary is not to spoil this simple machine by im- 
provements. Almost every place of deposit for savings that has 

been lately announced has had something new thrown in — a com- 
bination of several districts, with a central seat of management— 
impediments against the deposits being withdrawn, lest they should 
be wasted — optional annuities — an actuary or secretary, to be 
elected, with a certain salary, before it is seen whether any ade- 
quate employment will arise-—and lastly, a large subscription from 
} among 
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among the rich and charitable. All these things, it is submitted, 
are unnecessary. A combination of several townships, with a 
centrical seat of directors, can seldom be of use; for ¢f proper 
persons, in each town, are willing to receive the weekly amounts of 

its, and pay interest, no combination of places can do more ; 
but they must do Jess, by creating useless correspondence, inter- 
ference, and delays. Interest Banks are best managed in their 
separate localities. All regulations for suspending the freedom of 
paying in, and drawing out, are essentially bad.’ — 

‘ It is now ten years since the author projected the Bank for 
Savings, of the Provident Institution ; but being encumbered with 
restrictions and scientific calculations, after several years unsuc- 
cessful trial it was given up: experience has now stript the plan 
ef every thing but the simple process of receiving, improving, 
and paying, and it thrives beyond expectation.’— 

‘ It is the great object of the Banks for Savings to reclaim the 
working class from their present habit of relying on the helping hand 
of others in their difficulties, and to teach them to depend only on 
the natural support of their own industry and prudence. —- 

‘ Impressed with these considerations, the author has exerted 
himself lately to establish a “ Provident Bank” in his own parish, 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden, and he has the satisfaction to see that 
it has every prospect of doing well. Indeed the alacrity, with 
which the benefit has been embraced, confirms him in the belief 
that the wanderings of the lower class are, in a great measure, 
attributable to the want of plain and convenient ways for the ex- 
ercise of prudence. In the course of an hour after the books were 
opened, Epsquves persons had deposited savings to the amount of 
upwards of seventy pounds.’ 


In.an appendix to Mr. Beaumont’s pamphlet, we find the 
office-regulations of the institution in question, followed by an 
address to the lower orders; which we would recommend as a 
model of clearness, ingenuity, and’ cogent argument, to 
persons who intend to make similar appeals to their humble 
neighbours. ‘The only deficiency in Mr. B.’s plan relates to 
a very material point, — we mean the mode of investing the 
deposits. Bankers not being in the habit of allowing interest 
on small sums, and the public funds being liable to fluctuation, 
Mr. B. suggests the scheme of dividing the deposits among 
the most repectable persons of the neighbourhood ; taking the 
precaution ‘that not more ‘than 2 or 3o0o0l. shall be in the 
hands of ‘any one individual. He is induced to recommend 
this course by the-existence of an act of parliament relative to 
benefit-clubs, (33.Geo. III..cap. 54.) which gives, in the event 
of bankruptcy, .2,preference to the depositors before all other 
creditors: but this.is,eertainly liable-to objection, and by no 
means so desirable an arrangement as that of lending ‘the 
money.on a specific security. 


It 
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Tt is much to be lamented that the plan of savings-banks 
was not adopted ten or twelve years ago, because in that 
interval the lower orders could have availed themselves of them 
to a much greater extent than they can under the present 
circumstances of reduced wages and deficient employment. 


¢ It is a curious fact, that in places where the labouring class 
have highest wages, the inhabitants are encumbered with the 
highest poor-rates. The following extract of a letter which I have 
received from an esteemed friend, who has considerable estates at 
Coventry, shews 'the existence of the evil in that city in a striking 
point of view. It is believed that similar conduct prevails in most 
manufacturing districts. 

«« In reply to your favour of yesterday, respecting the im- 
provident conduct of the Women Ribbon Weavers at Coventry, I 
understand for at least six months last year they were (when they 
liked to pay attention to their work) in the habit of nem about 
three pounds per week. Very few of them, I believe, worked 
more than for days a week, and the manufacturers were obliged 
to give them such work as they liked, or they would not do any. 
A respectable butcher informed me that he could not sell legs of 
mutton but at a very reduced price, as the weavers would not 
purchase any thing but ducks, geese, fowls, &c. which they 
dressed most evenings for supper. The drapers, &c. had not any 
thing sufficiently good in their shops, but were obliged to send to 
London for the best silks, &c. to please the ladies. The first or 
second week after trade becomes bad, they in general pawn their 
jine dresses, and afterwards apply to the parish for relief; tive 
poor-rates have, in some instances, been double the rental of the 
houses.” ’ 


Some good ‘§ Old English Maxims’ fill the last page of 
thiis benevolent ‘tract. 

II. Mr. Duncan'on Parish-banks.—The reverend author of 
this pamphlet enters at considerable length into an historical 
sketch of these institutions, and explains with great clearness 
the points in which they differ from the old established 
associations under the name of * Benefit-clubs,” or Friendly 
Societies.” The latter, though generally praise-worthy in 
their motives, were founded on such erroneous calculations, 
that they frequently left an inadequacy of funds at the time 
when the advanced years of the original subscribers rendered 
assistance most necessary. Still Mr. .D. is so far from being 
exclusively attached to ‘the new establishments, and so con- 
vinced of the expediency of providing for particular cou- 
tingencies of distress arising from old-age and sickness, that 
he dedicates a section (p. 47.) 'to the method of uniting the 
parish-bank system with that of friendly societies; and.it is in 
this solicitude to combine a'variety of objects, andito provide 
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for them by a multiplicity of regulations, that he differs from 
other advocates of savings-banks, particularly from Mr. Beau- 
mont, Mr. Christian, and the managers of the Edinburgh 
Association. 

The progress of these institutions has been more rapid in 
Scotland than in the other parts of the United Kingdom; the 
general steadiness there of the lower orders, the intimate con- 
nection subsisting between a clergyman and his flock, but, in 
particular, the absence of poor-rates, having all concurred to 
accelerate the adoption of this most beneficial arrangement. 
The Principal of the University of Edinburgh (Dr. Baird) 
has been indefatigable in the cause; and it has lately derived 
a most efficient patronage from being taken up by the 
numerous body of gentlemen who are known by the denomin- 
ation of the Highland-Society, but who are in fact occupied 
with questions of interest to Scotland at large. Mr. D. has 
subjoined to his pamphlet, by way of example to other 
associations, the rules of the Dumfries Parish-bank, following 
it up with a notice of other institutions, as well as with some 
very useful calculations. He records, likewise, several affect- 
ing anecdotes of the pleasing results of early prudence in the 
lower orders, consequent on the exhortation of their superiors 
and on the facilities afforded by the institution in question. 
It is only to be regretted that his pamphlet is composed in 
a diffuse style, and that he aims too much at system and modi- 
fication in a matter of which the essence consists in brevity 
and simplicity. 

III. Mr. Christian’s pamphlet consists chiefly of a recapitu- 
lation of the plans of the principal establishments of this na- 
ture that have been already formed. He begins with the 
Provident Institution of Bath; which he has no hesitation in 
pronouncing to be founded on a basis that cannot last, because 
it will require the aid of constant charitable contributions, and 
because the promise of a bonus or premium at the end of five 
years must be altogether illusory. The regulations of the South 
ampton Provident Institution are next discussed, and treated 
with as little ceremony. In the third place, Mr. C. passes 
under review the suggestions of Mr. Twiss, a barrister, who 
has lately published on this subject, which he is disposed to 
approve in the main: but, in discussing the merits of Mr. 
Beaumont’s plan, he is struck with the serious objection that 
occurred to us with regard to lodging deposits in the hands of 
individuals, howsoever apparently respectable. The regulations 
of the Hertfordshire Savings-bank are next investigated, but 
pronounced to be inferior in simplicity and in judgment to 


those of the Edinburgh-bank. The pamphlet concludes with 


a few 
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a few directions (pp. 75- e¢ segg.) which Mr. C. considers as 
indispensable to every institution of the kind. 

IV. We are now to wind up our report with a notice of 
the little tract under the title of Reasons for the Establishment 
of Savings-banks. It differs from the preceding works in con- 
taining, not the scheme of any particular foundation, but 
some general reasoning in recommendation of the institution 
at large; and we have seldom met with more truth in a short 
compass than in this cheap and modest essay, the chief (and 
rare) objection to which arises from its too great brevity, and 
the obscurity in which it is likely to remain from the writer 
not venturing into a comprehensive view of the subject. The 
sufferings of the lower class proceed, he says, in a great 
measure from their improvidence in youth. 


‘ All the labouring classes are subject to great inequalities. At 
some periods they enjoy a surplus, at others they experience a 
deficiency. In youth, in health, in celibacy, in summer, their 
earnings are more than adequate to their exigencies. In age, in 
sickness, when surrounded with a young family, and often in 
winter, the case is sometimes unhappily reversed, and they are 
then frequently sore pressed with difficulty. The misfortune is, 
that in the sunshine of prosperity they make no provision against 
the rainy season of adversity, which, consequently, finds them 
destitute and dependent. Those surplus earnings, which, if care- 
fully saved, might have secured them against want, are all con- 
sumed; and they have no other resource but charitable aid or 
parochial relief. In all this, however, they are objects rather of 
pity than of blame. They have no place where they may deposit, 
in safety, their surplus earnings. The fastenings of their humble 
dwellings afford no security against depredation. Their little 
hoards serve only to expose them to personal danger; and the 
minute streams, furnished by their economy, have no access to 
any channel of public security.’ 


The benefit of such institutions is two-fold ; first in pro- 
viding a fund which may eventually be very considerable ; 
and next in improving the conduct, habits, and character of 
the lower classes. Economy implies temperance and in- 
dustry, — a disposition to respect ourselves and to value the 
respect of others. The books of a savings-bank will be a 
standing memorial of the exemplary habits of individuals ; so 
that the rising generation may, by means of this institution 
and the late improvements in education, exhibit a practical 
example of much that our forefathers endeavoured in vain to 
effect by religious and moral exhortations. Man is a 
creature of habit; and, unless he can be brought under the 
influence of good principles, he will often prove too weak to 
contend with his various temptations. We entreat the parti- 
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cular attention of our readers to an observation of this author, 
viz. that, great as would be the advantages of savings-banks to 
the lower classes, those which would accrue to the higher 
would be scarcely less considerable. ‘The comfort and security 
of the upper orders depend materially on the dispositions and 
habits of their inferiors, in the capacity of ‘servants and other- 
wise; while nothing would conduce so much “to lessen the 
enormous and progressively increasing burden of poor-rates; 
as the success of the institutions now set on foot. We should 
thus, in process of time, succeed in» drying up the main 
sources of pauperism; after which we may find it practicable 
to devise some better mode than we have as yet obtained, for 
affording relief to real objects of charity. 

The writer of this little tract concludes with a few cautions 
regarding the mode of establishing savings-banks. The rate 
of interest can scarcely be expected to remain in peace so 
high as it is at present }and the public funds, moreover, which 
are the proper investments for such deposits, are liable to 
fluctuate in value: whereas nothing is so desirable to a poor 
man as acertainty,—the knowlege that he will draw out exactly 
that which he paid in. This consideration leads the author 
to suggest (pp. 25, 26.) certain hints calculated te produce 
that result; and to enable the managers of savings-banks to 
pay over, without expence or responsibility, to the represen- 
tatives of the depositors, the small sums that may stand in the 
names of the latter at the time of their death. 

We take leave of this interesting subject with the most 
cordial wishes for the speedy diffusion and the success of the 
new establishments. Their plan possesses a number of satis- 
factory and encouraging characteristics, in as much as it ac- 
complishes the relief of the lower orders, not by a call on the 
sympathy of their superiors, but by. means of the independent 
earnings of their own labour.. We have had occasion to 
witness the superior comfort of those parts of the kingdom in 
which poor-rates are comparatively unknown; and we have 
long felt that the best way of consulting the advantage of our 
humble brethren is to pay them a fair price for their exer- 
tions, to secure to them the means of gradual saving, but to 
avoid all interference with the disposal of the surplus of their 
earnings. ‘Times, it is to be hoped, will ere long mend, so as 
to afford the unmarried mechanic the power of making perio- 
dical contributions to that. fund which is eventually to form 
the basis of his domestic comfort; and, when the present 
season of distress is over, we shall anticipate, with the writer 
of the last-mentioned tract, a very flattering improvement in 
the conduct and cirgumstances of the younger generation. 
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POETRY. 


Art.13. Poems. By Lord Byron. 8vo. 2s. Murray. 1816. 

We did not intend to take any notice of the minor productions 
of Lord Byron’s pen which have lately been circulated in society, 
in the news-papers, and in pamphlets unauthorized by him: but 
the poems before us are issued from the = by his own bookseller, 
and may therefore be inserted in our list as forming an authentic 
publication. They are prefaced by the following Advertisement: 

‘ As some of the Verses in this Collection were evidently not 
intended for general circulation, they would not have appeared in 
this authentic form, had they not been already dispersed through 
the medium of the public press, to an extent that must take away 
the regret which, under other circumstances, the reader might 
aie s experience in finding them included amongst the acknow- 
edged publications of the Noble Author.’ 

Still, the nature of the domestic event which gave occasion to 
the poem principally known, Fare thee well, induces us to refrain 
from making any remark on it as a composition, or even from 
quoting it, which indeed would be superfluous. The bitter 
Sketch of the Female Companion is not here added. The other 
pieces here printed are, 1. To , beginning, ‘ Wher all around 
grew drear and dark ;’ <. Stanzas beginning ‘ Bright be the place 
of thy soul ;’ 3. Ditto, ‘ When we two parted ;’ 4. and 5. Stanzas for 
Music ; 6. Ode on Waterloo, from the French; 7. Lines from the 
French, on the separation of Savary and a Polish officer from 
Bonaparte; 8. On the Star of the Legion of Honour, from the 
French; 9. Napoleon’s Farewell, from ditto; 10. Lines to Samuel 
Rogers, Esq. 

Numbers 1. and 2. breathe that spirit of pathetic tenderness, for 
which some of Lord Byron’s writings are remarkable: but the 
third is a juvenile composition which might as well have remained 
unknown. No. 4. consists of lines given by his Lordship ¢ to Mr. 
Power in the Strand, who has published them, with very beautiful 
music by Sir John Stevenson.’ We transcribe them : 


‘ There’s not a joy the world can give like that it takes away, 

When the glow of early thought declines in feeling’s dull decay ; 

’Tis not on youth's smooth cheek the blush alone, which fades so 
fast, 


But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth itself be past. 





‘ Then the few whose spirits float above the wreck of happiness, 
Are driven o’er the shoals of guilt or ocean of excess ; 

The magnet of their course is gone, or only points in vain 

The shore to which their shiver’d sail * shall never stretch again. 


‘ Then 


* Besides all this objectionable alliteration, the shivered sai is 
technically improper. The sea-term ‘to shiver ‘the sails occurs 
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¢ Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself comes down; 
It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare [dares] not dream its own; 
‘That heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain of our tears, 

And tho’ the eye may sparkle still, "tis where the ice appears. 


¢ Tho’ wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth distract the breast» 


Through midnight hours that yield no more their former hope of 


rest ; | 
*Tis but as ivy-leaves around the ruin’d turret wreath, 
All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and grey beneath. 


¢ Oh could I feel as I have felt, — or be what I have been, 
Or weep as I could oncé have wept, o’er many a vanished scene: 


As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all brackish though they be, 
So midst the wither’d waste of life those tears would flow to me.’ 


The succeeding stanzas begin with a strange vulgarism: 


‘ There de none of Beauty’s daughters 
With a magic like thee.’ 


We know not the originals of the poems said to be from the French, 
nor whether in fact Lord B. thus denominated them merely to 
avoid responsibility for their sentiments. Napoleon’s Farewell, 
not being of so private a nature as that of the noble Lord himself, 
may be transferred to our pages. 


‘ Farewell to the Land, where the gloom of my Glory 
Arose and o’ershadowed the earth with her name — 
She abandons me now, — but the page of her story, 
The brighest or blackest, is filled with my fame. 
I have warred,with a world which vanquished me only 
When the meteor of Conquest allured me too far ; 
I have coped with the nations which dread me thus lonely, 
The last single Captive to millions in war! 


‘ Farewell to thee, France ! — when thy diadem crowned me, 
I made thee the gem and the wonder of earth, — 
But thy weakness decrees I should leave as I found thee, 
Decayed in thy glory, and sunk in thy worth. 
Oh! for the veteran hearts that were wasted 
In strife with the storm, when their battles were won — 
Then the Eagle, whose gaze in that moment was blasted, - 
Had still soared with eyes fixed on victory’s sun ! 

‘ Farewell to thee, France ! — but when Liberty rallies 
Once more in thy regions, remember me then — 
The violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys; 
Though withered, thy tears will unfold it again — 
Yet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that surround us, 
And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice — 
Therg are links which must break in the chain that has bound us, 
Then turn thee and call on the Chief of thy choice!’ 





when a ship is thrown up in the wind, and the sails, becoming 
flaccid, shiver, or shake ; or when they are first loosed, and are not 
filled. ‘Suppose we read, 


The shore to which their riven sail can never stretch again. Rev. 
Art. 
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Art. 14. Poems on his Domestic Circumstances. By Lord Byron. 
To which is prefixed the Life of the Noble Author, and a Por- 


trait of him. 8vo. 1s. Edwards. 
After the brief biography here compiled, we find 1. the Fare 


thee well ; and 2. its attendant Sketch ; 3. the Lines on the Star of 


the Legion of Honour; 4. an Ode beginning ‘ Oh, shame to thee, 
Land of the Gaul!’ 5. Verses on Madame Lavalette ; 6. Napoleon's 
Farewell ; and 7. the Ode, from the French, on Waterloo. We 
are not aware on what authority Nos. 4. and 5. are ascribed to 
Lord B., but the latter is more in the style of Anacreon Moore ; 
and the former is very severe on the national character which it 
ascribes to modern France, particularly in what is here considered 
as her desertion of her once idolized hero, Napoleon. The third 
and fourth stanzas will evince its tendency : 


¢ Go, look through the kingdoms of earth, 

From Indus, all round to the Pole, 

And something of goodness, of honour, and worth, 
Shall brighten the sins of the soul: 

But thou art alone in thy shame, 

The world cannot liken thee there ; 

Abhorrence and vice have disfigur’d thy name 
Beyond the low reach of compare ; 

Stupendous in guilt, thou shalt lend us threugh time 

A proverb, a bye-word for treach’ry and crime! 


* While conquest illumin’d his sword, 
While yet in his prowess he stood, 
Thy praises still follow’d the steps of thy Lord, 
And welcom’d the torrent of blood ; 
Tho’ tyranny sat on his crown, 
And wither’d the nations afar, 
Yet bright in thy view was that Despot’s renown, . 
Till Fortune deserted his car; 
Then, back from the Chieftain thou slunkest away — 
The foremost t’ insult, the first to betray !’ 


The portrait of Lord Byron is slightly executed, but is in some 
degree a likeness. 


Art.15. Lady Byron’s Responsive “ Fare thee well.” 8vo. 1s. 
dwards. 

It is stated that this poem is the production ‘ of a common friend 
of the persons most nearly interested :’ but we doubt whether those 
persons will thank their friend for thus putting words and senti- 
ments into the mouth of one of them, and making them public, even 
though they breathe affectionate regret. We decline, however, for 
the reason before given, (see Art. 13.) to dwell on the subject. 

Some lines, by another hand, intitled Conciliator to Lady Byron, 
are added to the preceding effusion. 


Art,16. Lines on the Departure of a Great Poet from this 
Country. 8vo. 1s. Booth. 
Of the spirit in which these lines were conceived, the short pre- 
face to them will afford a sufficient idea: 


Rev. Sept. 1816. H ‘ The 
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* The few following lines were written some months ago, and 
circulated among the author’s friends, upon the occasion of the 
great poet alluded to quitting the country. However great the 
poetical merits of that celebrated person may be, who has for 
gome years past been aga fo the public with the waywardness 
of his fancies, and the gloom of a misguided imagination, the 
blemishes in his character are equally glaring, pi one of the 
author's reasons for publishing these lines is, that there should be 
at least one public expression of the sentiments which are 
generally entertained concerning them.’ 

Of the manner in which this design has been executed, a brief 
extract or two will also be an adequate exemplification. The 
writer begins, in terms almost libellous, to speak of impious songs, 
of a mad career of crimes and follies run, of being * rey in vice 
when life was scarce begun,’ and proceeds to treat of the ‘ great 
poet’s’ departure from England. 


¢ All the dear ties that social worth can claim, 
Slain at the foot of Meadlong, heedless, Fame ;— 
These for his fate suppress the gen’rous tear, 
Forbid each rising hope, or doubt, or fear. 
Except the fear that our deserted shore 
Should be polluted by his presence more. 


¢ Yet in this wreck of Honour, Truth and Love, | 
Where nought is left to praise, or to approve, 
When all his falsehood and his guilt deplore, 
Save those who love him for his vices more — 
The Muse still owns him in his humours wild, 
And blushes to behold her wayward child. 
Yes, in that dark abode, that sinful mind, 
There is a fane where Genius dwells enshrin’d ; 
Adorning, with a solitary pride, 
The mind, a wilderness in aught beside : 
Her altars beaming with unholy fires, 
Fann’d by the breath of loose and wild desires, 
The gloomy vices dark’ning in her train, 
There Genius-_holds her barren court in vain. — 
From that perverted source no blessings rise 
To make mankind more happy, good, or wise ; 
No thought that cheers us, and no hope that warms, 
But all that shines is cold, and fruitless all that charms.’ 


He then invokes'the ‘ possessor of this wasted mine,’ and 
thus concludes: 


‘ How would it profit thee in time to come, - 
When summon’d to thy last most dreaded home, 
Tho’ men should venerate thy latest verse, 

Tho’ mournful Muses should adorn thy hearse, 
To be recorded, when thy race is run, 
England’s best Poet, and her guiltiest Son.’ 


It 
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It is not competent for us to weigh the truth of the character 
thus unsparingly assigned to the ‘ great poet’ in question: but 
we are sure that such an one ought not to be drawn untruly with 


impunity. 


Art. 17. A Sketch from Public Life: a Poem, founded on recent 
domestic Circumstances: with Weep not for me! and other 
Poems. 8vo. 1s. Hone. 

A tirade of which the object and complexion are similar to those 
of the Lines above mentioned. For instance: 


‘ And for his verse! who has not glowed beneath 
His vivid ‘ words that burn, and thoughts that breathe 2” 
Who has not loved, admired, adored — and what ? 
A hardened villain! or a graceless sot! 

Felt for the wretch to every vice a slave! 
Gulled into admiration of a knave! 

From Nature when he the dark portraits drew, 
The Giaour we recognized, the Corsair knew ; 
And, dress them forth in glory as he will, 
Scoundrels and knaves and villains are they still : —~ 
So ill suffices all the gloss of rhyme, 

To soften villainy, or varnish crime. 

And shall his song protect him ?’— 

No! all ye powers of verse! insulted Maids ! 
Confound his triumph! purify your shades ! 
Assert your rights to plead Truth’s holy cause, 
Nor lend your aid to violate her laws ! 

The holy fires that kindle song refuse, 

And quench the inspiration of his Muse, 

Till virtue warm it ;— and domestic love 

And wedded constancy his lines approve. 

If from his tongue the poison-froth must start, 
And venom issue from his viper-dart, 

Then, injured powers of Virtue! come along ! 
And crush the worm through all its slime of song.’ 


We need not enlarge.— The subjoined poems “ are trifles, light 
as air.” 


Art. 18. Lines on the Conflagration of Moscow. By the Rev. C, 
Colton, A.M. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. 
Taylor and Hessey. 

Moscow, it is said, has risen so rapidly like a Phoenix from its 
ashes imto new life and vigour, that a poem on its regeneration 
would now be more apt than a “ twice told” lament on its late 
destruction. Mr. Colton, however, has chosen the latter theme, 
and thus he singeth it : 


‘ Now sinks the blood-red sun, eclips’d by light, 
And yields his throne to far more brilliant night ; 
Rous‘d by the flames, the blast, with rushing sound, 
Both fed and fann’d the ruin that it found; 
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Long stood each stately tower, and column high, 
And saw the molten gulph beneath them lie ; 
Long rear’d their heads th’ aspiring flames above, 
As stood the giants when they warr’d with Jove: 
Conquer’d at length, with hideous crash they fall, 
And one o’erwhelming havoc covers all. 
Nor /Etna, nor Vesuvius, though combin’d 

In horrid league, and chaf’d by every wind 

That from the hoarse olian cave is driv’n, 
Could with such wreck astound both earth and heav'n. 
Rage elements! wreck, ravage all ye can, 

Ye are not half so fierce as man to man! ¢ 

Wide and more wide, self-warn’d, without command, 
Gaul’s awe-struck files their circling wings expand ; 
High o’er their head the bickering radiance towers, 
Or falls from clouds of smoke in scorching showers : 
Beneath their crimsom canopy they stood 

Like bordering pines, when lightning fires the wood, 
And as they hemm’d that grim horizon in, 

Each read im each the horrors of the scene. 

Some fear’d, — accusing Conscience wak’d the fear,— 
The Day of wrath and retribution near, 

Deem’d that they heard that dreaded Voice proclaim, 
“ Thou moon to blood be turn’d, thou earth to flame 


The poet then assures the ‘ tyrant’ that the city shall not burn 
unavenged, and, invoking Death, thus finishes : 


‘ But, king of terrors! ere thou seize thy prey, 
Point with a ling’ring dart to Moscow’s fatal day ; 
Shake with that scene his agonizing frame, 

And on the wreck of nations write his name!’ 


“The line in p.g., ‘a rising scaffold anda. falling throne,’ exhibits 
an antithesis not in very good taste. 


NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art.19. The Naval Monitor; containing many useful Hints for 
both the public and private Conduct of the young Gentlemen 
in, or entering, that Profession, in all its Branches, &c. &c. 
By an Officer in the Navy. 12mo. pp. 225. 6s. Boards. 
Law and Whittaker. 

We have seldom perused so small a tract as this is with more 
satisfaction than we have received on the present occasion, The 
subject is of great national importance ; and whatever contributes 
to improve the system of our naval establishment, or to open the 
minds and correct the morals of the youths destined to command the 
strong arm of our power, has a valid claim to our approbation. The 
author before us has evinced a perfect knowlege of his topic, and 
a thorough acquaintance with the manners, habits, peculiarities, and 
vices, occasionally existing in the seminary of a cockpit : whence our 


Hawkes, Boscawens, Howes, and Nelsons have emerged to protect 
their country and immortalize their own names. He is sensible of a 
immo 
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immoral habits and contracted mode of thinking which often pervade 
this youthful assemblage ; and he very properly deprecates the prac- 
tice of sending out these young adyenturers at too early a period, 
before their minds are fortifieciwith wholesome lessons of virtue and 
honour, from those whose love and regard are most likely to make a. 
deep impression on them. We have no hesitation, then, in earnestly 
advising the parents and friends of ore who are designed for 
the navy to furnish them with this little work ; in which the ad- 
monitions are forcibly conveyed, and at the same time with such 
evident marks of a benevolent intention that they cannot fail of 
their object, except with the most depraved. We would even go 
farther, and say that we consider this book as worthy of the notice 
of the Admiralty; and that it would be well if each Captain 
were supplied with a number. of copies, to be given to his mid- 
shipmen when they join the ship. 

On a point on which the friends of these young gentlemen are 
very liable to form a mistaken judgment, the writer remarks : 

‘ Some of you may send your son with fathers, brothers, &c. 
then you feel certain he will be attended to. All you that are 
about to do so, revoke the sentence; send him rather te the 

reatest stranger than to his nearest relation, under whom he is 
always looked upon with the eye of suspicion by all his messmates. 
He is frequently branded with the name of tell-tale ( which on board 


aman of war is properly the most disgraceful and detested ap- 


pellation) whether he deserves it or not. His spirit is cowed 
if it is not broken, and he is at any rate made wretched and 
miserable.’ 

In speaking of education, it is stated that ‘ Navigation and 
Geography are the two simple attainments absolutely necessary. 
To those who can act liberally, I strongly recommend drawing and 
mathematics, charting, and a knowledge of taking plans of coasts, 
harbours, headlands, &c. French is a language so universally 
spoken, and of such essential use to every officer in the navy ; as 
by it he may render himself of conspicuous service to his country 
by obtaining information or otherwise ; that I would strongly re- 
commend all those who design their sons for the profession, always, 
if possible, to give them the advantage of a French master.’ With 
regard to equipment, the writer advises an ample stock of clothes, 
to the amount of at least 1ool.; and not less than 4ol. a-year for 
current expences.—‘ For the information of those most igno- 
rant of naval matters, it is proper to remark that the pay a young 
gentleman receives on first coming on board a man of war does 
not amount to more than 81. per annum, until he obtains a rating 
as midshipman, when his pay in a first-rate is about 36l.’—Chap. 2. 
treats impressively on Idleness ; and in chap. 3. on Obedience, the 
author very properly observes, ‘whoever cannot obey a commanding 
officer ought never to become one himself. It is not sufficient simply 
to obey an order : but to doit right it should be done with spirit and 
with pleasure: this will bring you into notice and establish your 
merit.’ — Chap. 4. On Attention to Duty. ‘ It will be of the 
utmost importance to your future prospects in life, to entertain an 
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early idea of the consequence of paying particular attention to 
the duties of your profession in all its Skies ; with a steady 
resolution to adhere to it, and a little practice in the beginning, 
you will easily acquire the habit, which you will ever after retain. — 
To make you feel more readily the extreme happiness arising from 
a isertel ethennian to duty, I recommend you to take the first 
opportunity that may occur, from any particular service you may 
be ordered on; and try how far you can give satisfaction to your 
senior officers by entering into it with spirit and alacrity; strive 
to astonish them by doing it particularly quick, and particularly 
well.’ — 

‘ Replies always aggravate and never mend matters between 
junior and senior officers. I advise you then never to reply to 
reproofs which, on cooler reflection, you will generally find not to 
be so undeserved as in the heat of the moment they might have 
appeared to be. — Act with the confidence and firmness authorised 
by your consciousness of innocence, and at the same time with 
the respect due to difference of rank, and the becoming humility 
expected from your youth.’ 

Chapter 5., on volunteering on Service against an Enemy, is 
replete with good sense and energy; and the writer’s observations 
on the spirit of jealousy which is occasionally found in the navy, 
with his admonitions on that subject, are very just: but we 
trust that, as the young men become more enlightened, and their 
minds more enlarged, this meanest of all feelings will disappear 
from the service. . 

In Chap.6., ‘ on learning the Profession,’ the author very 
properly recommends practice in all its branches, as preferable to 
theory, which indeed can be of no use without the former: but 
Darcy Lever’s book on seamanship, as he justly remarks, is 
the best aid to practical exertions. — Chapters 7. and 8., on 
Navigation, and Gunnery, with the candid inquiry into the cause 
of our late failure in our attacks on the Americans, (which 


. are deduced partly from our ignorance of gunnery,) are marked 


by that coolness which is manifest throughout the work. 

Chap. 9. On keeping a Journal; 10. ‘ On your Conduct to your 
Equals; and 11. ‘ On your Conduct to your Superiors.’ The 
next and last chapter, ‘ On your Conduct to your Inferiors,’ 
which breathes a spirit of mercy untainted by weakness, is followed 
by some observations on the practicability of an improved system 
for the education of youth, by establishing an academy at each of 
the naval arsenals; where every boy on admission should pay 4ol. 
or 501. a-year, to diminish the expence to Government. If those 
boys who are educated at the academy at Portsmouth enter the 
service with qualifications superior to others, there can be no 
doubt that an extension of that limited number to 300, consider- 
ing such an increased navy as we possess, must be attended with 
great benefit to the service: but we must beg leave to differ with 
the author on the subject of exclusion. He conceives that the 
regulation for each youth to pay 4ol. or sol. on admission would 
exclude low birth, and consequently boys of inferior education, 
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minds, and manners. Though this objection has its weight, does 
it not close the door also against officers’ sons of all ranks? while, 
with such an extent of numbers, none should be excluded but by 
a deficiency in the necessary qualifications on examination. It 
also militates against the spirit of our constitution, which leaves 
the avenues open to honours in all professions, from the highest 
to the lowest. We perfectly accord with the author on the 
necessity of preserving the mind untainted by vice or meanness: 
but it would be the duty of the Governor to exclude any boy of an 
objectionable description, when found to be an unfit associate for 
gentlemen. The same power existed with the Captain of every ship 
in the navy; and we are inclined to think that the late regulations, 
deprivi»g them of the privilege uf selecting the officers of their 
own quarter-decks, will be neither pleasing nor beneficial to the 
navy. If the Captain has not wisdom enough to choose those 
officers who are best suited to his habits, who are most known to 
him on service, and whose qualifications intitle them to his appro- 
bation; he is not fit for his situation in a command of such respon- 
sibility; and the more these discretionary powers are abridged, 
the more the service will suffer. The effect of the new rule is to 
transfer the patronage from experienced and practical men to 
those who, with the exception of a few naval members, have little 
knowlege of the subject; and these latter are as likely to be 
injudicious in their selection as the Captain, who is more interested 
in the management of his ship, and equally concerned for the 
welfare of his country and the dignity of his profession. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 20. The Question of the Necessity of the existing Corn Laws, 
considered, in their relation to the Agricultural Labourer, the 
Tenantry, the Landholder, and the Country. By Charles 
Henry Parry, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. pp. 237. 8s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1816. 

The work of Dr. Parry must, we fear, be classed in the same list 
with the lately noticed publications of Mr. Cuninghame on Govern- 
ment and Mr. Craig on Political Science. Like them, it contains 
a great accumulation of fact and argument without much attention 
to method, and with scarcely any conception of the pains which 
are necessary to render a book attractive. This closely printed 
volume will consequently be interesting only to those who will be 
contented to sit down and pass several days in —- the subject, 
working over the writer’s arguments in their own minds, and form- 
ing for themselves a new and approved classification of his ideas. 

The inquiry is divided into six chapters; 1.On Rent; 2. Onreal 
Price ; 3. The Case of the Farmer ; 4. The Labourer’s Case ; 5. The 
Landholder’s Case ; 6. On an independent Supply of Corn. Each 
of these, particularly the last, is discussed at great length : but the 
author must not expect that the merchant, the landholder, or the 
member of parliament, will be induced to travel over this unin- 
viting ground with him, though well satisfied of the candour and, 
in several cases, of the justice of his course of reasoning. How 
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often shall we have occasion to recommend to candidates for lites 
rary repute an unsparing retrenchment of the ideas that crowd on 
the mind on the first preparation of a MS.; and, above all, the 
consideration that many points of great interest to them possess 
very little attraction with the bulk of readers! All these animad- 
versions are applicable to the publication of Dr. Parry. Occa- 
stonally, however, he enlivens a wearisome passage with anecdotes, 
of which the following may be taken as a specimen ; 

‘ Mr. A. Young has favoured us with a story in order to exhibit 
the effects which the restoration of Bonaparte last year is reported 
to have had upon the labourers in several parts of the kingdom. 
It appears that they received the news with unequivocal expres- 


sions of approbation. By way of companion, I offer him the fol- 


lowing particulars. A gentleman, calling, at a somewhat late 
hour, upon a friend, in a well-known inn in a large city of the 
west of England, was surprised at hearing much noise and riot in 
an adjoining room. On enquiring of the waiter as to its cause, he 
was answered, “ It is only the farmers rejoicing at Bonaparte’s re- 
turn, and drinking his health in an additional bottle.”’ 

This publication discovers, both in the text and the notes, the 
marks of very extensive reading, as well as (p. 168, &c.) various 
proofs of liberal and judicious views: but the minuteness of detail 
and the verbosity of the author’s illustrations seem almost infinite. 


Art. 21. On the State of Europe in January 1816. By George 
Ensor, Esq. 8vo. pp. 133. Hunter. 

We were lately required to notice, (see our number for June, ) 
with very slender approbation, a tract by this author on the state 
of Ireland ; and we find him unluckily just as unsuccessful in dis- 
cussing the wider range of European politics. Though funda- 
mentally right in some of his positions, such as the severe measures 
of the Congress of Vienna with regard to Saxony and Genoa, or 
(p- 132.) with respect to the enormous expences to this country of 
the last two wars, such a tissue of error pervades his reasonings, and 
suchastrange mixture of heterogeneous views occurs in almost every 
page, that we cannot be uncharitable in pronouncing him to be 
‘‘ right in the wrongest way possible.” A French critic remarked 
lately of a countryman of his own, that to aim at a variety of ob- 
jects was the sure way to be médidcre en tous. Why will not Mr. E. 
take a gentle hint from our brother abroad, or from equally unce- 
remonions critics at home ; and abstain from grasping at a mono- 
poly of literary discussion by writing at one time on law, at 
another on education, afterward on government and the Catholie- 
question, crowning all by undertaking a work on the ‘ develope- 
ment of the faculties which constitute moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence,’ with as much sang froid as if it were a subject to be 
analyzed by the lucubrations of a few weeks, or settled by a few 
flourishes of the pen ! 


TRAVELS. 


Art.22. Travels through the Interior of the Provinces of Provence 
and Languedoc, in the Years 1807 and 1808. By Lieutenant- 
Col. 
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Col. Pinkney, of the North American Rangers. 2d Edition. 

Svo. 145. Boards. Purdy and Son. 

The first edition of this wo:k was noticed by us with consider- 
able minuteness in cur ixvith Vol, at a time when travels in 
France were a matter of much greater rariiy than t ey are 
at present; and we expressed our suspicions, towards the end of 
our report, of the accuracy and even the fidelity of certain 

assages, having detected the author in the stale trick of bortrow- 
ing from his predecessors, and ot seeking to entrap the attention 
of the public by a specious, we might almost say a fail .cious, title- 
page. We are now to add that farther information, obtained 
since France has becoiwe open to the personal observation of 
ourselves and our countrymen, confirms the unfavourable part of 
our remarks, and makes it incumbent on us to apprize our readers 
that Col. P. is very erroneous in many of his statements. Among 
other things, he dwelt with great ardour on the advantages of 
Tours as a family-residence, and the place is certainly superior to 
the generality of provincial towns in France: but the prices of 
every thing are double, or very nearly double, those which he 
stated; and the same remark applies to Angers, Saumur, and 
the banks of the Loire generally: where, we understand, many of 
our countrymen are at present, and loud in their invectives against 
this traveller. Still, from the fairness of his observations in other 
respects, we are inclined to ascribe his mis-statements rather to 
inaccuracy and vanity than to deliberate intention: but, whatever 
may be the cause, it is important that the reader should be 
apprized of their erroneous nature. The saving of house-keeping 
expence in France, compared with this country, may be set 
down, not at one-half, as Col. P. and others assert, but at somethin 
more than one-third; rool. in the one country going about as far 
as 160]. in the other. In applying this rule to particular spots, 
we must not put the capital in the one against a retired district in 
the other, but establish our comparison between towns of similar 
size, or between counties at a corresponding distance from the 
metropolis; the latter being in either country the great focus of 
expence. 


MEDICINE, &e. 


Art. 23. A Treatise on the Medicinal Leech; including its 
Medical and Natural History, with a Description of its Anato- 
mical Structure; also, Remarks upon the Diseases, Preservation, 
and Management of Leeches. By Jateés Rawlins Johnson, 
M.D. F.L.S. &c. &c. Illustrated with two Engravings. 8vo. 
pp- 147. Longman and Co. « 1816. 

We are told in the preface that the basis of this essay was an 
inaugural dissertation, which the author wrote previously to his 
graduation in the University of Edinburgh ; and that its supérior 
merit having induced some of his friends to wish that it might have 
a wider circulation than is generally allotted to works of that 
description, he translated it into English, made some additions and 
corrections, and published it under its present fort. He has thus 

produced 
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roduced a very interesting and valuable monogram, which well 
Zaserves to occupy some portion of our attention. It is divided 
into four sections, devoted to the following subjects; 1st, the Medical 
History of the Leech; 2d, its Natural History; 3d, its Anatomical 
Structure; and lastly, an Account of its Diseases, Preservation, 
and Management. 

In tracing the History of the Leech, we are informed that it is 
first mentioned as an agent in medical practice by Themison, who 
flourished about the commencement of the Christian era, and it 
appears to have been very generally employed by his successors. 
Dr. J. follows it through the writings of Pliny, Aretzus, Oribasius, 
Eginetus, Actuarius, Mercurialis, as well as others of less cele- 
brity, down to comparatively modern times; and it seems that, 
notwithstanding some erroneous notions and some prejudices, the 
antients were well aware of its value, and even acquainted with 
many of its characteristic properties. 

Dr. Johnson begins the 2d section by some scientific observations 
on the genus Airudo; about which, he says, ‘much confusion at 
present prevails, solely attributable to the placing and retaining in 
that genus several animals in no respect corresponding to the 
generic character as given by Linneus.’ Having taken notice of 
what has been done on this subject by Dr. Shaw, Mr. Kirby, and 
others, the author proposes his own classification. In the first 
place, two animals, which had been included among the hirudines, 
under the specific names of complanita and stagnalis, are formed 
into a new genus denominated Glassiphonia. They are said to 
possess ‘a character dissimilar to the Leech ; ist, in being fur- 
nished with a retractile tubular tongue ; 2dly, in having a flattened 
body ; 3dly, in attaching themselves, not by any expansion, but by 
an adhesive property of the head and tail.’ The name of the genus 
is derived from the peculiar shape of the tongue. The generic 
character of the hirudo is thus given: ‘ Corpus oblongum subrotun- 
dum, anterius et posterius truncatum, muticum, cartilagineum, os 
caudamque dilatando progrediens ;’ and the genus is divided into such 
as live in rivers and ponds, and such as live in the ocean. In the 
first division are ten species; medicinalis, sanguisuga, troctina, 
nigra, vulgaris, tessulata, lineata, heteroclyta, geometra, and mar- 
ginata. The different species are then defined and characterized 
with scientific accuracy ; the medicinalis being thus described : 

‘ Hirudo depressa nigricans, supra lineis flavis sex, intermediis nigro 
arcuatis, subtus cinerea nigro maculata. ‘e 


‘ Oculti decem, more delineato, - 


* Long. Pollices Tres. 
‘In Stagnis — Paludibus. 


‘ Caput — guiescens subrotundum, progrediens acuminatum. 
‘Os — quoad figuram mutabile, rimam triangularem plerumque 


exhibens. 
‘ Cauda — circularis, complanata, fibris carnosis € puncto cenbrali 


divaricatis. 
Linnzus, Syst. Nat. XII. 2. p. 1079. n. 2. 
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Hi11, Hist. Anim. p.16. Hirudo nigrescens flavo variegata. 
GESRER, Pisc. 425. tab. 425. Hirudo major et varia. 
Mutter, Hist. Vermium, 2. n. 167. p. 37. 

BARBUT, Genera Vermium, p. 19. tab. 2. fig. 5. 


WESER, Ameenitates Academica, tom. vii. p. 42. 
BERGMANN, Act. Stockh. 1757, p. 308. n. 4. tab. 6. fig. 1, 2. 
GISLER, Ibid. 1758, p. 95. 

SaLoMAN, | Ibid. 1760, p. 35. 

SHAW, Naturalist’s Miscellany, tab. 218. 


Pennant, . British Zoology, vol. iv. p. 36. 


The troctina, although recognized by the vulgar as distinct from 
the Medicinal Leech, and named from its coloured rings or spots, 
which resemble those of the trout, has never before been admitted 
into a scientific arrangement ; and the migra is brought forwards as 
a new species. In the 2d class, are placed the Indica, grossa, 
hyppoglossi, branchiata, murtcata, and verrucosa. 

After this synoptical view of the whole genus, the author 
chiefly confines his observations to the medicinalis, and presents us 
with an amusing and (we presume) correct account of its habits, 
its anatomy, and its physiology. He details some experiments on 
the food of the Medicinal Leech, as well as on that of the Horse- 
Leech, and from them we arrive at the following conclusions : 

‘zst, That the Medicinal Leech takes no kind of solid food. 

‘2dly, That in its native abode, it lives by adhering to and suck- 
ing the fluids of fish, frogs, &c. 

‘gdly, That its desire for food is not marked by that voracity 
which distinguishes the Horse-Leech. 

‘4thly, That it does not display the same propensity to destroy 
its own or any other species of the genus to which it belongs. 

‘In regard to the Horse-Leech, we must remark, 

‘ist, That it destroys for food, the H. medicinalis, the H. vul- 


garis, and shews as little mercy to the weaker of its own species. 


‘2dly, That this unsoczal propensity appears to be put in force 
in the absence of other food. 

‘ 3dly, That it will swallow almost any thing presented to it. 

‘4thly, That the name of H. voraz is more expressive of its 
real character, than that of H. sanguisuga.’ 

Some naturalists of celebrity had announced that the Leech 
possesses the power of reproduction in almost an equal degree 
with the Polype, but Dr. Johnson’s experiments do not sanction 
this conclusion. Another very singular property, which has been 
assigned to the Leech, seems to rest on a better foundation ; viz. 
that it is, according to circumstances, at one time oviparous and 
at another time viviparous ; and a few other animals possess this 
power of either laying eggs or producing young, according to the 
season of the year or the temperature of the atmosphere. It is 
supposed, with some probability, that the Leech is a long-lived 
animal ; and that its age may extend even to twenty years. 

We have reason for believing that the account of the anatomical 
structure of the Leech, given in the 3d section, is accurate ; it is 
also sufficiently minute, and is accompanied by good —_ 

which 
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which well illustrate the text. It is, however, necessarily com- 
posed of matter less adapted for our purpose of abstract or quota- 
tion; and, with respect to the 4th part, we shall refer those who 
are interested in the subject to the work itself, where they will find 
all that is known with certainty concerning the preservation and 
management of this useful animal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 24. en, and other Antiquities. In treating of 
which, many favourite Pieces of Butler, Shakespeare, and 
other great Wniters, in Prose and Verse, are put in a Light 
now entirely new, by Notes, Occasional Dissertations, and 
upwards of 200 Engravings in Wood and Copper. By Robert 
Deverell, Esq. ¢2d Edition. Six Vols. 8vo. 3]. 12s. Boards. 
Allman, Clarke, &c, 1816. : 

Some years ago, a Prussian physician chose to leave a quire of 
aper in each of the mad-houses of which he was the official 
inspector, and to request from the several patients an account in 
writing of their case and treatment: he then published in one 
yolume, at Berlin, the more remarkable of these letters of lunatics. 

The German reviewers, in their Kantian jargon, observed that 

this correspondence exhibited rather an objective than a sub- 

jective value; that the collection had a benevolent purpose, and 

did not disappoint expectation; and that the physician might 

infer from it the expediency of gentleness, and the psychologist 

detect in it the laws of hallucination. We very much suspect the vo- 
lumes now before us, on Hieroglyphics, to have had a similar origin, 
and to deserve a similar commendation. The author begins with 

a map of the moon; and he then, by the help of little additiona! 

traits, manages to copy from the map of the moon various figures 

of men, which he conceives to be adapted to represent hierogly- 
hically the characters in Hudibras, in Shakspeare, in Terence, 
in Boghockes, and in Homer. We recollect a gentleman who, on 

a chimney-piece of Italian marble, would by slight touches of the 
ncil turn the gray veins into portraits, or rather caricatures, or 

make them indicate a rocky landscape ; and it is in this way that 

Mr. Deverell exerts his graphic skill, and accomplishes his ani- 

mated selenography : but, if the first figure or two amused, we 

were soon made to see too many men in the moon. ‘These 
ludicrous caricatures, nearly two hundred in number, are here 
engraved at a ea expense, and discussed with abundant verbiage, 
interlarded with Greek and Latin quotations. The author seems 
to have learned his method of commentary in the Hutchinsonian 
school, and finds great mysteries in simple passages, where other 

people find none. Seren ee 
A foreign writer on medical science characterizes an indangered 
state of mind by the aptness to confound ideas of composition 
with ideas of imitation; and he advises petsons in this condition 
to renew their acquaintance with the archetypes of nature, and 
to occupy their senses instead of their thoughts. It has oftén 
appeared to us, in the course of reading this work, that internal 
”~ com- 
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combinations of idea are confounded by the writer with exterior 
realities; and that a fantastic imagery, composed of broken 
reminiscences of learning, is usurping the place of evidence and 
attaining the undue confidence of fact. 


Art. 25. Paris, during the interesting Month of July 1815. A 
Series of Letters addressed to a Friend in London. By W. D. 
Fellowes, Esq. 8vo. pp. 170. 78. 6d. Boards. Gale and Fenner. 
Like Mr. J. Scott, Mr. Fellowes has paid a double visit to the 

French capital, having been there after the entrance of the allies 

in April 1814, as well as in the month mentioned in the title-page 

of the present publication. He writes with little attention to com- 
osition, and is not sufficiently careful to exclude the description 
of public buildings, such as the Louvre, which are of too general 
notoriety to possess the attraction of novelty for perhaps any class 
of readers. We remark in him also an almost indiscriminate cre- 
dulity, which receives (pp. 33, 34. 66. 70.) all the idle tales of Pa- 
risian gossip as if they deserved to be recorded in the page of the 
historian. When to these objections we add sundry specimens of 
bad French, (as p. 92.) there will remain little to praise in the pro- 
duction, except the author’s brevity, and a few scattered passages 
which redeem in some degree the general want of interest. Ex. gr. 
‘In the evening of 15th July we dined at Riche’s, on the Italian 

Boulevard, and went to the Opera, where we witnessed the grati- 

fying reception which Louis the X VIIIth met with on his entrance. 

The royal box, lined with blue velvet, on which were embroidered * 

the Bourbon arms, was placed opposite to the stage, in front of 

the house. His Majesty was attended by the Count d’ Artois and 
the Duc de Berri. He wore a blue coat with gold epaulets, and 
looked remarkably well. The King put his hand repeatedly to 
his heart, in the most impressive manner, and bowed frequently to 
the audience when they cheered him. The house was crowded to 
an excess not to be described; hundreds of beautiful women in 
white dresses, having their heads ornamented with lilies, added to 
the interest and splendour of the whole coup d’ceeil. The opera was 

Iphigenie in Taurida, and the ballet La Dansomanie. The music 

and dancing, as usual, very fine. Mademoiselle Goslin, Madame 

Gardin, and Monsieur Albert, performed a beautiful pas de trois. 

Lords Castlereagh, Clancarty, Clive, and Stewart, with several 

other distinguished Englishmen, sat in the box near to Prince 

Frederick of Prussia, which was next to the King’s. A consider- 

able number of the allied officers and foreigners of distinction were 

in the other boxes, and this concourse of persons produced a most 
striking effect.’— 
© We visited afterwards the Bibliothéque Nationale, now called 
the Royal Library, in the Rue de Richelicu. | 
‘The manuscripts aad valuable collection of books in all lan- 
guages, in this splendid library, are supposed to be the finest and 
most extensive in Europe. The building, which is of vast extent, 
was formerly the Hotel Mazarine. In the centre of the great 
court-yard is a beautiful statue, representing a naked female, rest- 
ing on one foot, in bronze. —o 
‘ The 
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‘ The first floor of this palace is entirely appropriated to printed 
books; and in all the apartments there are tables and chairs, with 
pens and ink, for the use of visitors. The different rooms are said 
to contain — 

350,000 Printed volumes. 
100,000 Manuscripts. 
5,000 Genealogies of noble families. 
5,000 Engravings. 
50,000 Prints and other engravitigs. 
And there are two globes, thirty feet in diameter, supposed to be 
the largest in the world. 

‘ Among the manuscripts are several letters of our Henry the 
VIlIth, Henry the IVth of France, Louis the XIVth, Voltaire, 
Racine, La Fontaine, and Boileau, in high preservation. The 
greatest attention is paid to strangers by the librarians. On my 
application to look at Henry the VIIIth’s letters, they were shewn 
to me immediately, and I might have made extracts from any of 
them, if my time had permitted. — This library is well worthy the 
attention of all strangers and literary men. 

‘ AsI was returning to dress for dinner, I met one of the Mame- 
lukes, the first I had seen. I have been told that nearly the whole 
of them perished in the battle of the18th. Rostan, their chief, and 
Bonaparte’s favourite, refused to follow him to Elba, and is still 
in Paris, where he is married. Buonaparte asked him to accom- 
pany him: Rostan made excuses. The other said —‘‘ Youare an 
ungrateful scoundrel. 1 took you from the desart — you are as 
much my property as the clothes I wear ; but I will not be fol- 
lowed by one so ungrateful.’’— After Napoleon’s return to Paris, 
he would never see Rostan.’ 

The rest of the book is occupied with an account of places in 
Paris and the neighbourhood that are familiar to the readers of 
travels; or with the current news of the day, which, however 
interesting. at the time, has now been completely superseded by 
subsequent events. If Mr. F. has the ambition to come again 
before the public, we hope that he will pay more attention to 
French orthography and accentuation, (see p. 25,) as well as to the 
correction of such phrases in English as ‘having wrote,’ (preface, 
p- 5-) A few coloured engravings accompany the volume. 


Art.26. A plain Statement of Facts relative to Sir Eyre Coote : 


containing the official Correspondence and Documents connected 
with his Case; and the Proceedings of the Military Board ap- 
ointed for its Investigation. 8vo. pp.84. Sherwood and Co. 
n no point of view is this pamphlet a fit subject for either 
detail or comment, in our pages. We need only state that it 
proceeds from the friends of Sir E.C.; and that the object of it 
is to prove, in the words of the concludipg certificate of Drs. 
Monro and Bain, “ that the conduct and conversation of the said 
Sir Eyre Coote are occasionally influenced by a morbid state of 
mind, to which we can assign no other name than mental 
derangement.” | 
Art. 
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Art. 27. Letters to a Nobleman, proving a late Prime Minister to 
have been Junius; and developing the secret Motives which 
induced him to write under that and other Signatures. With an 
Appendix containing a celebrated Case, published by Almon in 
1768. 8vo. pp. 268. Longman and Co. 1816. 

Here is an additional-attempt to discover the mysterious Junius ; 
in which the writer expatiates, with an air of candour, on topics of 
general interest, and adds argument to argument to prove that the 
late Duke of Portland, of good-natured memory, was the writer 
of the bitter sarcasms which were thus subscribed. We cannot help 
regarding the design as much on a par with the conduct of Mrs. 
Serres, who claims that honour for her uncle Dr. Wilmot; or with 
the assurance of those who have imputed them to the sprightly 
and facetious Sir Philip Francis; or with the effort to prove that 
Leonidas.Glover was the man, because he “‘ wore his hair in a bag, 
and walked about in his latter years with a small cocked hat under 
his arm.” 

These letters, twenty-nine in number, are addressed by an 
anonymous writer to. an anonymous nobleman, but are dated at 
different times as if written in close succession; recapitulating, 
with a great appearance of minuteness and accuracy, the leadin 
circumstances in the public career of the late Duke of Portland. 
The main object is to establish a coincidence between the situation 
of his Grace and that of the political champion ; while, by way of 
swelling the size of the volume, above fifty pages are occupied with 
a reprint of “the Case of the Duke of Portland respecting the 
disputed leases, granted for election purpose by Government to 
Sir James Lowther in 1767.” It is needless to enlarge farther on 
the subject ; and we shall merely add that the only useful part of 
the book is a tabular statement of the successive and too frequent 
changes of ministry in the first ten years of the present reign. 


Art. 28. A Guide to Burghley House, Northamptonshire, the 
Seat of the Marquis of Exeter ; containing a Catalogue of all 
the Paintings, Antiquities, &c. with Biographical Notices of 
the Artists. 8vo. pp. 300. With Plates, 12s. Boards, 
Baldwin and Co. 

Few travellers pass through Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire, 
without turning aside to view the Marquis of Exeter's palace near 
Stamford ; a magnificent Gothic structure, not wholly of one 
date, but supposed principally to have been erected by Sir 
William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, who was High-Treasurer 
to Queen Elizabeth. The volume before us, which is divided into 
many chapters, treats successively of the origin and foundation of 
the house, of the pedigree of the family, of the park and its or- 
naments, and of the principal apartments, in their order. A 
critical catalogue is given of the pictures individually ; and the 
work is ornamented with engravings of the prominent objects of 
notice. It will be found convenient to the traveller, and is adapted 
to awaken the curiosity of the absentee. 

An Appendix, chiedly extracted from Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painters, largely and needlessly augments the size of the book. 


Art. 
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Art. 29. Narrative of the Imprisonment and Escape of Peter 
Gordon, Second Mate in the Barque Joseph, of Limerick, 
Captain Conolly. Comprising a Journal of the Author's Ad- 
ventures in his Flight through the French Territory, from Cam- 
brai to Rotterdam, and thence to the English Coast. 8vo. 

pp- 285-78 Boards. Conder. 1816. 

Several narratives of the escape of our soldiers and sailors from 

French “ durance vile” have reached the public eye, and have 

displayed equally the severe treatment which the writers had ex- 
erienced from their jailors, and the hardships encountered in their 
ight. In some instances, indeed, the latter have been truly sur- 

prising, and have been surmounted with an endurance, an inge- 
nuity, and a perseverance, that have been most characteristically 
honourable to the individuals, Mr. Gordon had his share of all these 

« grinning honours,” if we may so call them ; and his present nar- 

rative, though rather prolix, and not of high literary merit, will 

amuse as a series of adventures. It abounds, however, with de- 
ceptions and falsifications, which, though necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the writer's object of escaping, might have been 
better kept within his own bosom, or less broadly detailed ; and 
he is right in expressing unqualified regret (in his preliminary. 
advertisement) ‘for the innumerable lies told on his journey.’ — 

The profits of the publication, if any should be derived, are be- 

nevolently devoted by Mr. G. to the Patriotic Fund. 


-— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Greatheed’s, letter has reached us, but we are obliged to, 
defer any farther notice of it to our next Number. 





We are indebted to O.0., and will take care of the work in 
question, but perhaps shall not be able to attend to it immediately, 
on account of the absence of a coadjutor. 





A packet for B. was left with our publisher, as desired. 





The letter from a Constant Reader, dated Bridgewater, will re- 
ceive all the respect and consideration to whicli, it is eminently . 
intitled by, its subject and its manner. 





*,* The Aprenpix to Vol. rxxx. of the M. R. is, publisheds 
with this Number, and contains (as usual) a variety of Articles, 
in ForeiGN LITERATURE; with the General Title, Table of Cons 
tents, and Index, for the Volume. . 
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